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THE DIGNITY OF USEFULNESS. 


Iv England, where it appeared to the negro that the 
lhog was the only person who was not actively em- 
ployed, there is certainly nothing like a general need 
for a preachment on the duty of making one’s self 
useful. Perhaps the general case calls rather for an 
advice on the duty of not giving one’s self entirely up 
to that which makes bread or accumulates money. 
Still there are many exceptions from the industrious 
spirit which seems to animate the mass of society. A 
young person is now and then found disposed to de- 
spise the professional labours to which his friends 
would call him, from an absurd notion that they are 
mean, and derogatory from the dignity of his birth 
and social position. There are even circles in which 
something like the old hidalgo idea prevails, as to the 
taint which a simply useful occupation is caleulated to 
bring upon family honours. Such notions are usually 
accompanied by a certain faint contempt for the 
classes who are obliged, or the individuals of their 
own order who are tempted, to make themselves 
useful, as if they had been guilty of something calcu- 
lated to fix an everlasting stigma upon them. It 


must be evident that ifidividuals under the influence-~ 


of these sentiments will often stand still when they 
might advance—often sink into a position really con- 
temptible while seeking to avoid one only presumedly 
so—and, at the least, be likely to labour under very 
erroneous and unamiable impressions respecting the 
great bulk of their fellow-creatures. It therefore ap- 
pears to us that a few remarks on usefulness, going as 
far as possible towards the root of the question, may 
prove beneficial. 

What is it to become useful, but to contribute to the 
general stock of necessaries, conveniencies, and enjoy- 
ments, from which we derive what our life requires ? 
Clearly, if we be willing to enjoy, and if human enjoy- 
ments are only to be secured by human labour, we do 
no more than justice to ourselves and our fellow-crea- 
tures if we take our part in that labour. Not to take 
our part in it, and yet to take a share of the enjoy- 
ments, is to be beholden to the labour of others, to 
force them to do that which we are disposed to spare 
to ourselves—in short, to skulk, one of the meanest 
acts of which a human being can be guilty. It may 
be said that large classes are by the law allowed to 
enjoy without labour ; but what these enjoy was la- 
boured for before, and, as they have obtained it by 
favour of those who laboured, no one is injured. There 
can be no objection in reason to any one labouring 
not only for himself but those whom he loves, or 
those who are to come after him : all that is required 
is, that no one shall attempt to enjoy the labours of 
others against their will. 

“Human enjoyments are only to be secured by 
human labour.” Few, perhaps, are aware how truly 
this is the case. The rough materials given by the 
Creator, including the surface of the earth, are in 
comparison a trifle. It is by the power and disposi- 
tion of man to labour that the great end has mainly 
been secured. All except a very small portion of the 
value of a piece of ground arises from the improve- 
ments and adaptations which human labour has 
‘wrought in it. Even the agencies of heat, moisture, 
_ and other natural conditions, by which the production 
of food is so much affected, work under a direction and 
modification from human ingenuity, skill, and in- 
dustry. The exertion of man’s hand and brain—how, 
then, can it be degrading The very means appointed 
by the Author of Nature for the support of his sub- 
ject millions—how can there be any thing despicable 
about it! All right and manly feeling revolts from 


such an idea. The human mind is so constituted that 
all the great institutions of nature, when explained 
and ascertained, appear to it just and noble. Such is 
the light in which a correctly informed and correctly 
judging mind must unquestionably regard this as well 
as other institutions. Only through a blind ignorance 
or a vicious prejudice, can it ever be for a moment 
held as in any respect mean. 

This view is fortified by the actual state of feeling 
which accompanies the performance of useful labour in 
all well-constituted minds. It is no matter what the 
labour may be—whether the exercise of high intellec- 
tual faculties in the professions, or the exertion of mere 
bodily strength towards some comparatively humble 
purpose—one well-recognised feeling of a most agree- 
able kind attends it. It would be difficult thoroughly to 
analyse this feeling. It is one of serene self-satisfac- 
tion ; it includes a consciousness of rectitude ; it com- 
prehends the hope of beneficial results, and perhaps, 
in particular, the benefit of some much dearer than 
one’s self. ‘The approbation of fellow-creatures is 
contemplated as a right secured. But there is some- 
thing more in it than all this. There is in it a sense 
of dignity—a kind of pride, but one free from the 
usual earthly dross—which we feel elevating us even 
in the midst of the meanest drudgeries. Is it too 
much to suppose that this is a sense standing by itself 
in our nature, mysteriously in harmony with that very 


kind of function we are to exercise in life depends on 
native and acquired gifts, and favouring circumstances. 
It would be bad political economy to wilfully devote 
@ man to a function beneath the standard of his intel- 
lect and education ; but it may often happen to be 
unavoidable that such a misapplication should be made. 
When this is the case, a consideration of the dignity 
which attaches to all usefulness may help to reconcile 
him to the necessity. On the one hand, he may see a 
presumed degradation, according to the more super- 
ficial ideas of the world ; but on the other there is the 
“glorious privilege of being independent,” with all the 
delightful sensations which attend the conscientious 
performance of every kind of useful labour. Can the 
one be for a moment seriously compared to the other ? 
—idleness and real ignominy, against industry and 
genuine dignity! Unquestionably, it is the duty of 
every man, to himself and society, to go down in its 
scale until he finds a means of useful employment. 
Let his independence be the first consideration. That 
will give the first and truest dignity. In the other 
kind, he will be sure to advance, if he possess the 
appropriate merits. But though he never should 
afterwards take a single step upward, has he not at- 
tained the principal object ? 

There are two classes of persons for whom it 
might be well in an especial degree to vindicate the 
dignity of usefulness. It often happens that a man 


institution which declares labour to be the only source | attains distinction from the exertion of his intellect, 
of the means of enjoyment—prompted by the author of | and acquires respect as one who confers blessings on 
that institution—and contemplated in the designs of | his fellow-creatures, while, from these exertions not 


Providence as necessary to stimulate and sustain us 
in the duties which we must perform if we would live ? 

Different kinds of business have different degrees of 
importance attached to them, generally in proportion 
to the nature of the faculties which they respectively 
call into operation. This is quite natural, and therefore 
right. We unavoidably look with greater respect on 
an exercise of the highest intellectual powers, than on 
the exertion of the hands in some labour calling for 
little skill. But the respectability of which various 
degrees are attached to different labours, is altogether 
independent of that general respectability, or rather 
dignity, which belongs to all labour. All industry is 
respectable—it is only after allowing this, that we 
begin to assign various degrees of another and far less 
important respectability, to different occupations. We 
must be careful, then, not to lose sight of the dignity 
which belongs to every honest man who gains his 
bread by his own labours however humble, in com- 
paring him with some other labourer who has a little 
more than he of the secondary dignity arising from 
greater importance of function. On this point some 
correction is perhaps needed in all departments of 
society. The member of the upper classes is apt to 
think only of the inferior degree of importance which 
an inferior function gives to the mere operative, for- 
getting the glory which shines on the head of the 
humblest being who, through conscientious discharge 
of duties, makes himself independent. And the ope- 
rative himself too rarely perhaps thinks on this, when 
he compares his own degree of the other kind of dig- 
nity with what is enjoyed by others. Were the whole 
case rightly understood and regarded on all hands, we 


should probably see the humbler classes the better for 


it. With less to complain of, and elevated in their 
own esteem, their feelings and their virtues would rise 
in the scale, and some existing evils might be dimi- 
nished. 

When we consider the matter in this light, it must 
appear a much less hardship than it is generally 
thought, to be obliged to descend to some labour infe- 
rior to that for which we were originally designed. The 


being profitable in money, he is obliged all the time 
to continue his originally humble efforts as a trades- 
man, in order to gain the means of subsistence. ‘Thus, 
for example, William Godwin, while engaged in writ- 
ing many remarkable works, was obliged for bread 
to keep a bookseller’s shop. Franklin continued to be 
a printer for his own personal support, while render- 
ing service to the commonwealth which gained him 
the credit of a public benefactor. Milton, while pen- 
ning some of the tracts which were acknowledged te 
have great effect in public affairs, was contented to 
live mainly by teaching a few young men in his own 
house. At this moment there is a poet of great merit 
at Agen, in the south of France—the Burns, indeed, 
of his province ; but M. Jasmin, while multitudes de- 
light in his writings and sound his praises, is happy to 
exercise in a little shop his original profession of a 
hair-dresser, and there receives daily, with modest dig- 
nity, the visits of persons of rank who come to pay 
their respects to him. It may appear hard that a 
man of superior intellect should be condemned to 
humble drudgeries for the sake of subsistence : there 
may appear a strange inconsistency between the man 
as a poet, a moralist, or a leading political character, 
and the man as one of the common herd of the chil- 
dren of toil. But, on the other hand, it must appear 
as a great matter that such a man, while using certain 
gifts for the pleasure, instruction, and service of man- 
kind, and receiving their gratitude and applause in 
return, can also, by the exertion of certain (it may be) 
inferior gifts, secure his own independence. Of this 
Paul was well aware, and there are few facts more 
interesting or affecting in the whole range of sacred 
or profane biography, than that of this illustrious 
apostle working with his hands at a trade, that he 
might be a burden to no one, at the very time when 
he was engaged in the most important moral mission 
that ever human being entered upon. How could such 
a man—how could any apostle, philosopher, or poet, 
of any age or country—be degraded by doing that 
which was the readiest means of sparing the extra 
labours of others ! On the contrary, there is an addi- 
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tional dignity in the good sense and manly feeling 
which dictate such a course. He has the dignity of 
submitting to what rigid virtue makes a necessity ; he 

’ has the dignity of being useful in the most unegui- 
vocal manner ; and, in thus securing the supply of his 
own wants, he presents the best assurance that could 
be desired of the disinterestedness of his offers of 
public service. 

The other class for whom our remarks might have 
® special use, are those whom fortune has placed above 
the necessity of exertion on their own account. This 
is the very class amongst whom individuals are most 
likely to be found who think useful employment of 
any kind beneath their dignity. Those who form this 
notion unquestionably commit a great mistake. It 
is quite contrary to the practice of many persons of 
exalted rank and great affluence, whom the world 
esteems as amongst the very first of their class. ‘These 
persons, from the share they take in public business 
of all kinds, from legislation down to the repair 
of roads, prove that it is possible to be useful without 
in the least detracting from their dignity. And how 
could it be otherwise? Surely it would be strange 
indeed if the doing of acts beneficial to mankind were 
to prove unavoidably the means of losing their respect. 
But nature has ordered the matter quite otherwise, 
and, without seeing her hand in the matter, we are 
compelled by her to reverence that which tends to 
our good. It is of immense consequence that this 

_ should be thoroughly understood amongst the fortu- 
nate classes, for the power which they have of doing 
good is very great. It would also be for their own ad- 
vantage to be every day taking some trouble for the 


. public benefit. An idle and vacant life, even with all 
_ the aid that amusements can give, is not calculated to | be 


be a happy one, and this simply because Providence 
has constituted us with a view to activity, as what 
was to be the means of accommodating the raw mate- 
rials of the physical world to our needs. Idleness, 
therefore, unavoidably injures and disorganises, while 
activity alone will preserve health or secure the pro- 
longation of life. Who, it may be asked in one word, 


are the happy !—those who have something, and not arrival 


too much, to do, that something being suitable to their 
faculties and their tastes. Who are the unhappy?! 
Alas! what a large portion of the class is composed of 
those who, haying all their ordinary needs supplied 
from other sources, do not ne~ to labour ! 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
DEER. 
Tue Deer family of quadrupeds is, in many respects, 
and useful to man. For example, the rein- 
deer—how vast is its utility in a large portion of the 
old and new worlds! As the deserts of Arabia and 
Northern Africa cannot be conceived capable of serv- 
ing as a habitation for man, without the presence and 
agency of the camel, so are the colder latitudes of 
Europe, Asia, and America, indebted almost entirely 
for their habitable character to the wonderful powers 
and qualifications of the reindeer. Beginning with 
this interesting creature, we shall, in the present 
paper, glance over the principal members of the 
family to which it belongs. 

By Mr Swainson, and other modern naturalists, the 
deers are formed into a family under the general appel- 
lation of Cervidw (cerrus, a stag), in the ruminant tribe 
of the order of hoofed quadrupeds. Their general 

are light, graceful forms, firm and slender 


4: dimbs, long necks, short tails, and branching horns or 


‘ntlers. ‘These antlers have many remarkable pecu- 
liarities. It is first to be observed that they are only 
horns in appearance, for in substance they are bony, 
nd may therefore be considered as extensions of the 
-tkull.from which they spring. ‘They are usually 
of great size and weight, flat or palmated in shape, 
eand destitute, as might be expected, of any central 
ore or support. Large and heavy as they are, how- 
ever, these bony trees are cast annually at certain 
seasons, and are reproduced with great rapidity. 
With the exception of the reindeer, this yearly 
shedding occurs only in the case of the males ; and, 
indeed, the females of nearly all the deer species have 
no horns. It is also supposed that the horns are 
not universally deciduous in the Cervide of warm 
climates, though they are so in colder latitudes, where 
the horns are also more flattened, to enable the ani- 
mal to clear the snow away from its food. We find 
here, also, a beautiful reason for the female reindeer, 
which inhabits countries so cold, being put on an 
equality with the male as respects this provision. The 


rapid reproduction of the large antlers of the deer 
would lead us to presuppose the employment of nume- 
rous secreting vessels in the process ; and any one who 
looks at the dried horn, must be struck by the im- 
mense number of grooves and holes, which these 
vessels during cm yn At first, the horn 
appears like a s tender lump; by and by, the 
vessels swell, and it shoots quickly upwards, with a 
soft protecting covering. A sense of irritation or 
tightness, induces the animal to rub off this against 
trees ; the exhausted and ex 

the antlers settle into the solid state, oe owner 
for defence or war. While some of the other general 
bodily characters, here ascribed to the deer, are com- 
mon also to antelopes, goats, and a few other crea- 
tures, the characteristics attending the growth and 
shedding of the antlers are peculiar only to deer. 

The reindeer, though not the largest, is certainly 
the most important ies of the deer family. ‘The 
reindeer of the old world is found indigenous in Lap- 
land, Finmark, Sweden, Siberia, and other of 
Northern Asia. It is much larger in size t the 
common roebuck, and has a comparatively strong 
rounded body, with a shortish neck, and a prominence 
on the shoulder above the fore-legs. Its antlers rise 
to a height of about two feet, pat sgoeed wey, The 
colour of the ged part of the body is a dun brown, 
with the shoulder and neck of a dingy white, and a 
similar streak along the fore and middle of the sides, 


only does it bestow all these benefits upon him, but it 
does so in a style of ection almost marvellous. 
Travelling in Lapland is always performed by a snow 
sledge, to which the reindeer is harnessed ; and the 
celerity with which the animal drags this car, as well 
as the powers of endurance which it manifests, may 
understood from the following well-authenticated 
anecdote :—In the Swedish palace of Drottingholm 
is preserved the portrait of a reindeer and its driver, 
who, on the occasion of a Norwegian inroad into Swe- 
den, had been dispatched with the tidings to Stock- 
holm. The distance was nearly eight hundred English 
miles, and, by that single deer, it was travelled over 
in forty-ei . The noble but overpressed animal 
dropped down dead, however, on the instant of its 
. Other instances, scarcely less remarkable, 
are recorded of the reindeer’s s . Without advert- 
ing, however, to these almost incredible cases, it may 
be asserted, on good authority, that the reindeer has 
been known to travel one hundred and fifty miles in 
twenty-four hours ; and two merchants are said to 
have done the same distance in nineteen hours. When 
we consider such journeys to have been made with a 
sledge and driver, and over snow-clad ground, present- 
ing great impediments both to the car and the ani- 
mal, the rate of speed recorded must be held most 
wonderful. A late traveller in Lapland tells us that 
he set out one night over the snow, in a sort of cock- 
boat sledge, called a pulk. “The deer started off like 
lightning. In the space of the first two hundred 
yards, I was in the snow several times, the 
pulk righting again by my suddenly throwing my 
weight on the o ite side. At length, as we were 
descending a ing declivity, a sudden jerk threw 
the pulk so completely on its broadside, that I was 
unable to recover it, and was dragged a considerable 
distance, ploughing up the snow, which formed a 
cloud around me, from quick motion of the 
vehicle. Notwithstanding the t increase of fric- 
tion, the deer relaxed but little of his speed.” To such 
cireumstances of journeying we must pay attention, 
in estimating the comparative of reindeer. 
The same traveller, Sir A. de C. Brooke, found by 
experiment, that a reindeer, of fair quality, and on 
for a short distance, travelled nineteen miles an 
hour over the snow, thus accomplishing twenty-five 
feet eight inches every second. 

A Lapland family have scarcely any other wealth 
than their reindeer, which they usually possess in 
herds of from fifty to five hundred. man is 
esteemed very rich who possesses from one to two 
thousands. e milk, and the cheese made from it, 
are the chief ae of the poor ; and in winter the 
richer classes kill venison. Independence of cireum- 
stances is measured by the power of killing deer. 
Reindeer for travelling are let out by many persons. 
In summer, the reindeer find food in various moun- 
tain shrubs ; but in winter, the Laplander migrates 
his deer in quest food. 

, shows astonishing tact in discovering lichens 
anew. The hide is by the 
or many important purposes. 

The caribou, or reindeer, is of equal importance to 
the Indian tribes of North America, though only asa 
beast of the chase. The Indians shoot or trap it, and 
derive from it almost all the necessaries of life. ‘They 
make spear-heads and hooks of its horns; from ite 
skin, with or without the fur, they make body-cloth- 
ing, moccasins, blankets, tents, thongs, bow-stxings, 

deer snares ; from its split tendons they make a 
fine sewing thread ; and on its flesh, fresh or dried, 
they in @ great measure subsist. The caribous, of 
which there are two slightly varied species, are the 


most easily killed of any kinds of deer; and their 
comparative tameness shows how easily they might 


vessels dry up ; and | M 


be domesticated in America as well as in Europe. 

They migrate between the woods and Arctic shores, 
mding the summer near the sea, and the winter in 
shelter of the trees. 

The largest species of the deer family, of which we 
have any traces on the earth, is an extinct variety of 
the elk, the existing species of which is also the 
specimen of the livingdeer. The extinct elk has been 
found in the peat-bogs of Ireland, and in various other 
countries, A splendid skeleton, in the Edinburgh 
useum, measures six feet in height to the top of the 
back, nine feet seven inches and a half to the tip of 
the horns, and the length of the body is nine feet. 
The antlers are composed chiefly of one wonderfully 
broad, flat, and solid plate of horn, with small pointed 
horns projecting from its sides. Mr. Swainson, found- 
ing on minute distinctions which need not be en- 
tered upon in this general sketch, deems this fossil 
deer rather of the fallow-deer than of the elk species. 

The moose or elk of North America, and the elk of 
Sweden, are the only existing specimens of this group 
of deer, and they are either of the same species, or of 
two species nearly alike, The moose has long been a 
favourite object of the chase to the Indians and Cana 
dians ; and its great size, strength, and swiftness, render 
the task of killing it a very difficult one. The hue 
of its coarse-haired skin is a brownish black, which 
lightens a little in summer ; and its mane and limbs 
are of a fawn colour. A male moose is of nearly the 

ight of a well-sized horse, and the body is rounded 
and powerful, with handsome and elegant limbs. The 
neck is short, and the horns spread out semi-horizon- 
tally in broad plates, with a number of projecting pro- 
cesses from them. Fifty and sixty pounds are no un- 
common weight for the antlers of this species of deer. 

The moose, like most other deer, frequents the 
borders of the lakes, or nearest water, in summer, 
and the wooded eminences in winter. It feeds on the 
tops of low plants and brushwood, its neck being too 
short for common grazing. The habits of the crea- 
ture are so wary, that the hunter will sometimes 
spend a whole day in making his approaches to it. A 
leaf-fall almost sets his design at pene When, by 
cautious detours, he has got within shooting distance 
of the recumbent arch the hunter prepares him- 
self for instant action, and breaks a twig by his side. 
The moose takes the alarm, but only rises to a squat- 
ting posture, to look around for the cause of the noise. 
At this instant the hunter fires, and, every ing being 
favourable for the aim, generally hits his mark fatally. 
If the moose is only partially hurt, the hunter, espe- 
cially at certain seasons, stands some risk from its 
rage. It has been known to its horns in the tree 
which has yielded him shelter. But by such entangle- 
ments of its horns in tree or thicket, the moose usu- 
ally falls an easy victim in the end to its pursuers. 
During the time of deep snow, the hunters of Canada 
run it down on snow-shoes or skates. 

The elk is not very abundant in the north of 
Europe ; or, at least, travellers appear to have seldom 
met with it. In ap ce and habits, it resembles 
the moose. Tame elks are said to have been used in 
Sweden for travelling in the seventeenth century, and 
to have excelled even the reindeer in speed, carzying 
a sledge over the snow at the rate of two hundred an 

irty-four English miles a-day upon extraordinary 
occasions. These statements, however, cannot but be 


sus of e ration. 

or fallow-deer, is a species sufficiently 
well known in Britain, where it has existed for man 
centuries, though brought thither originally, as 
Swainson supposes, from eastern and southern 
The horns of this species are formed of one long re- 
ceding stem, spreading out into a broad jagged plate 
at the summit. The phrase “dappled fawn” suffi- 
dicates the the A 
yellowi wn und, cov with light | 
constitutes the oeniien tint ; while the hinder an 
under are white, and along the back runs a dark 
line. is deer is a beautiful creature, though more 
so from the lightness and ease of its carriage, than 
from the existence of such symmetry in its parts as 

i it a beauteous spec- 
tacle, when one has the opportunity of seeing 
«* The wild-deer arch his neck from glades, and then, 
Unhunted, seek his woods and wilderness again.” 


These lines of Campbell, however, would be more 
applicable to the days of old, when merry 
and many a “ wood” besides, were royal chases, 
when the fallow-deer were rved for the amuse- 
ment of majesty, by belted foresters and binding fo- 
rest-laws, save in instance of a Robin Hood or a 
Friar Tuck, who drew their cloth-yard shafts in de- 
fiance of royalty and all its rangers. Fallow-deer are 
now closed up in at least in Britain ; in some 
of Poland 
Felowing ng no distinet elassifieation, we turn next to 
ing no disti we 
the roebuck, so well known on the heathery hills of 
northern Scotland. Formerly, this creature was equally 
common in the southern of the country—the 
vales of Tweeddale, the forest of Ettrick, and the 
braes of Yarrow, being frequent resorts, for the chase 
of the buck, to the kings of Scotland. oa a 


and increasing cages n, however, have now 

of the Forth, where the ve ample room 
= life of wild and wandering 


and verge enough for a 


y are said yet to roam the woods 
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: | and elegant. It is scarcely necessary to tell the reader 
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ticated creature. It, in truth, is all in all to the Tap 5 
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freedom. The colour of the roebuck is a brown, with 
the neck and body yellowish white ; 
and aro' the diminutive tail there is also a white 
The body is comparatively symmetrical, and 
hind-quarters are deep and strong, giving it great 
power in leaping or bounding. The neck and head 
are gracefully formed, and the antlers stand upright 
to a certain extent. In their normal state (says Mr, 
Swainson), the antler of each side is an upright horn, 
ng 2 two processes, the inferior one forwards, 
and 
the peak of the latter makes three processes in all. 
But the roebuck differs in this respect more than any 
other species. From living much in underwood, ap- 
parently, wounds are given to the tender growing 
antler, which cause tubercles to shoot forth irregularly. 
Hence, searcely any two roes are similarly as 
respects this stately ornament, and of * ten 
tynes,” as the processes were called of old, have been 
spoken of as occurring occasionally. The chase of the 
buck is not now managed with hounds. Deer-stalk- 
ing, as it is called, is the common modern form of the 
sport, the hunter depending on his gun and his skill 
in ee the animal noiselessly. A lively work 
on this subject has been written by Sero: 

These are the best known species of this 
existence. Yet foreign countries contain many other 
beautiful creatures of the deer kind. There is in the 
depths of the savannahs of the temperate —— of 
North America a stag called the wapiti, about and 
a half feet high in the body, of a yellowish or dun 
grey hue, and possessed of horns which are among the 
wonders of the deer tribe. They reach occasionally a 
length of six feet, and consist, on each side, of one 
Jong stalk, curving upwards, outwards, and back 
with a number of small processes near the base. ‘There 
is a Canadian stag, somewhat similar to the wapiti, 
and having horns of about five feet, very similar to 
the ones described, but with _ tops. It ra! be 
thought that such horns must be inconvenient ; but, 
besides being a provision for defence, the animals can 
lift great weights, and toss things out of their way, 
wire ularly the Bengal the 

© mention i ly stag, stag 
of Timor, the Ne stag, and others, would only be 
to weary the with repetitions. They differ but 
slightly from the varieties alluded to. The skin may 
be dappled, or brown, or dun, and the horns may be 
of greater or lesser breadth and length ; but, in other 
coopers, Sun. of, deer have 

ittle individual interest. 


ily in 


THE YOUNG MUSICIAN, 
A STORY. 


Some years ago, there dwelt in a certain town in the 
south of England, a teacher of music called Vining. 
He was descended from a very respectable family ; 
but, through the improvidence of former generations, 
they had fallen from one thing to another, till the 
present representative was obliged to earn his living 
as an humble instructor in the divine art—we may use 
the word art with propriety, for the science he did 
not meddle with. All he attempted was to teach the 
young ladies in his vicinity, who aspired to be accom- 
plished at a cheap rate, to knock about the keys of 
old jingling pianofortes, and excruciate the ears of 
their less ambitious neighbours, at half-a-crown an 
hour, He was nevertheless a very worthy man, and 
would have done better if he could ; that is, he would 
not have wasted his own time and that of other people 
in such a useless employment, if he could have found 
any other means of providing for himself and his son, 
the well-beloved little Alfred, in bringing whom into 
the world his wife had died. A nice little boy was 
Alfred—pretty, good-tempered, and clever; and it 
was a great grief to the father that he could not give 
him a classical education, and launch him into life re- 
spectably ; satisfied as he was that his boy had abi- 
lities that would do credit to any profession. But, as 
it was, there was nothing for it but either to put him 
apprentice to some trade, or qualify him for following 
his own miserable calling ; and the old man was sorely 
perplexed which todo. He had yet some remnants 
of family pride, and could not forget that his ancestors 
had sat upon the grand-jury, and written themselves 
Esquire ; and he fancied that to put his boy to a trade 
was another step downwards. Unprofitable as his oc- 
cupation was, it was still a profession, and entitled him 
to some few privileges and observances, which he looked 
upon as all that was left of his son’s heritage, and of 
this he was unwilling to deprive him. In the mean 
time, whilst the question remained he pro- 
cured Alfred the best education his means could com- 
pass; at the same time teaching him the rudiments 
of music, that he might be prepared for whatever 
follow. 

ongst the music-master’s pupils there was one 
that differed extremely from the rest. She was the 
only daughter of a gentleman named Hill, who re- 
sided at a place called the Moat, about three miles 
from L——, the town the artist inhabited. ‘The his- 


tory of Mr Hill’s family was the converse of that of 
a er ; his ancestors had been in the lowest 


r of one of the finest estates in the county; 
ut he was an austere, ame Mee and remarkably 
avaricious man, who played his part but indifferently 
in the position he attained. His father had been 
an atto , with a tolerable share of co business ; 
but as he three daughters to provide for besides 
this son—who, by the way, was called Abel—he was 
under the necessity of teachi : 
method of providing for hi , and, after due deli- 
beration, determined on sending him to the bar. But 
Abel was a sharp lad, and, whilst his father was - 
ning for him one road to fortune, he struck out another, 
much shorter, for himself—he won the heart of the 
heiress of the Moat, and straightway became a great 
man. But he did no honour to his elevation. He was 
narrow-minded and cold-hearted, and little esteemed 
by high or low. The wife through whom he had at- 
tained his tness, died early, leaving him one 
little girl, who appeared in all things to take after her 
mother, who was both handsome and amiable. She 
was clever, too; but Abel refused her all means, or at 
least most means, of cultivating her talents. There 
was an old library at the Moat, full of miscellaneous 
works of all ages and on all subjects, and from these 
he certainly did not debar her; but he neither pro- 
vided her a governess, nor sent her to school, nor per- 
mitted her to have masters; so that, beyond ing 
and writing, which he taught her himself, she knew 
nothing but what she picked up from the old books. 
This was a good deal, it is true; but then it was 
such a mass of heterogeneous, undigested materials, 
deposited in her brain so entirely without order, sys- 
tem, arrangement, or selection, that it was of little 
use or value beyond the amusement she had found in 
collecting it ; and though she knew many things with 
which other people were not generally acquainted, she 
was so ignorant of all that is taught in the common 
routine of education, that when ught in contact 
with persons of ordi information, she appeared to 
know “g The world thought it very odd that 
Mr Hill did not provide a better education for his 
daughter, heiress as she was to such a fine property ; 
but he did not hold himself accountable to any body 
for his conduct. He said she did very. well for him as 
she was, and that was enough; and he took care, be- 
sides, to let them see very little of her; and, conscious 
ina degree of her own deficiencies, shy and awk- 
in company, poor Sophia made no to let 
them see more. 
ere was one thing, however, she had a great de- 
sire for, and that was to learn music ; it was the onl 
point she insisted on with her father. But, altho 
a vrs Seed master came from the county town twice 
a-week to teach the young ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, Mr Hill was for a long time inexorable. An 
old instrument, that had been her mother’s, still stood 
in the library ; and on this Sophia picked out tunes 
by ear, till at last, having one day made out an air 
from her father’s whistling, that he said had been 
the favourite dance when he was a young man, his 
heart so far melted, that he consented to her taking 
a few lessons of old Vining. Sophia was delighted ; 
one master appeared to her as good as another; and 
she gave up her mind with such devotion to her new 
study, that she made a rapid progress, and soon knew 
retty nearly as much as her instructor. As soon as 
er fingers attained some degree of sears she 
was seized with a particular fancy for playing duets 
but the music-master, having nearly lost the use of 
his left hand by a slight touch of paralysis, was not 
in a condition to comply with her wishes. “ But if 
‘ou have no objection,” said he, “ I will bring my little 

y to play with you ; it will be 
as well as for you.” Sophia said she would ask her 
papa’s leave ; and her papa said he cared nothing about 
it, = he was not called upon to pay more than 
the half-crown a-lesson. Accordingly, Alfred came, and 
after a little experience the duets ished amasingly. 
But the consequences of his visits were not limited to 
the pianoforte. 

At the time he was first bee to the moat, Al- 
fred was of age, and Sophia was just two 
months older. She was a fine well-grown girl, and 
looked her ; but Alfred, though with a handsome 
face and we gs ype figure, was so small that 
he appeared much younger. She therefore treated 
him as a boy ; called him Al ; and when she spoke 
of him to her father, generally little Alfred. ‘The two 

oung people thus became very intimate, and each 
beer. to anticipate with pleasure the days in the week 
them together ; and, this 
uw ying gone on some time, each began to 
find that these two days in the week were the only 


days they ever th t of ; and that all the interven- 
ing ones were in reckoning how many hours 
must elapse before oa found themselves —-— seated 
her before the old piano-forte in the library. 

r Hill never was present when the music-lessons 
were given, seldom in the house, and had no curiosity 
about them ; but as he found that, without —s 
much money, oy seemed to satisfy all his daughter's 
desires, he thought it was a renee f and innoxious way 
of re bom happy, and allowed them to go on with- 
out in rence. In short, he found them convenient ; 
for, once or twice, when Sophia made some slight re- 
quest that he did not choose to accede to, he found he 


practice for him 


“master’s 


the said Abel some | his absence. 


; | and on this 


had only to say, “ But then we must give up the music- 
1 ? and the petition was instantly withdrawn, 
He could not expect to make his only daughter and 
~~. happy at a cheaper rate than five shillings 
a-week, 

With the of time, however, the music- 
th 
to be by no means an unusual accident for Alfred to 
arrive at the Moat alone. But the lesson went on just 
old man, and Alfred any apology for 

i But, alas! out of all this music there 
grew, at length, much love. ‘This was the less to be 
wondered at on the Loe of me since Alfred was 
the only young man she was i habit of seeing. He. 
on the contrary, saw many young ladies ; but none 
were, to his taste, so pretty, so 80 agreeable az 
Sophia ; and certainly none were so kind to him. But 
though they were both desperately in love, they never 
told each other a word of the matter ; and, ind 
they scarcely knew it themselves, till the pinch 
adversity came and awakened them from plea- 
sant dream in which they had been some time wrapt 
—adream in which they saw the earth always be- 
decked with flowers, the sky of a bright blue, 
balmy as zephyrs, and all the circumstances of human 
existence to match. But, alas! the scene ¢ $ 
somebody hinted to Mr Hill that every body (that 
troublesome intermeddler with people’s affairs—who- 
ever he is, he certainly never can mind his own)— 
every body was surprised that he allowed his daughter 
to be so intimate with young Vining. The slightest 
suggestion was enough ; Alfred was paid off and dis- 
missed ; and the young lovers began to find that there 
were thorns and thistles on the earth, clouds in the 
sky, and ill winds that brought sorrow and regret to 
them, whatever A they might be blowing to the 
rest of the world. They were both wretched — 
wretched every day in the week, but snpremaear 
on Tuesdays and Fridays—those two especi ys 
which they had been used to anticipate with so much 
delight ; and on those days, as soon as it was d 
and his business over, Alfred invariably directed 
steps towards the Moat, in order to wander round the . 
enchanted castle that contained his treasure. At the 
same time, the fair Sophia, persecuted by the same 
restless spirit, and unable to pursue her usual occu 
tions, took to long and late walks about the um #1 
and thus, about a fortnight after Alfred’s di miseal, 
they chanced to meet ; an@ this chance having once 
occurred, it almost imevitably recurred, and that 
pretty frequently ; till at last every body was seized _ 
with another fit of astonishment, and Mr Hill was 
informed that that personage was extremely surprised 
at his permitting his daughter to form so low a con- 
nexion ; and, moreover, that every body was desirous 
of knowing whether the day was fixed for the wedding. 
Furious at the insinuation, Mr Hill waylaid the lovers, 
kicked Alfred out of the grounds, forbidding him ever 
to enter them again ; and dragging his daughter h 
he locked her up in her room, where he cond 
her to a long and rigorous confinement. 

Alfred was a high-spirited lad, and it may there- 
fore be conceived, that, besides the pain he felt at 
being banished from his mistress, that which his pride 
endured from the indignity he had suffered was not 
much less acute. But where was his redress? Mr 
Hill certainly had a right to forbid him his grounds, 
although the kicking him out of them was an insult 
that might have been spared ; and he had also an un- 
doubted right to deny him his daughter’s com : 

int Alfred could not but admit that he 
was justifi . “I could not expect him to give her to 
me,” he said; “the son of a music-master, without 
five shillings in the world.” 

“With respect to your bang the son of a music- 
master,” replied his father, “he has no right to despise 

ou on that account. You come of a much better 
family than he does. His would 
have been glad to have blacked the shoes of yours. 
With res to your poverty, the objection i too 
well founded. But, after all, where there is money 
enough on one side, why should the want of it on the 
other be considered an objection? If Miss Dease, his ~ 
late wife, had acted on that principle, she would not 
have married him, and he might not now be much 
better off than you are.” 

But Alfred’s pride and would not 
allow him to esteém himself a worthy match for Sophia 
in toe oy humble condition ; though he did think 
that Mr Hill should ‘have treated him as a — 
and that the kicks might haye been spared him. But 
as he could discern no means of effacing the affront, he 
was obliged to leave it where it was, rankling at his 
heart, and oppressing him with the mortifying 
sciousness that such a poor creature as himself, who 
was obliged to put up tamely with such insults, must 
appear i unworthy the love of so fine a girl as 
Sophia. She, however, thought differently ; her girlish 
notions were not so much shocked by the affront as 
her heart was pained by the separation. The kicks 
bestowed on her lover seemied to ‘her very much like 
the slaps occasionally bestowed on herself ; her pride’ 
was not shocked by them ; their only effect was, that 


she loved him the better for having been the victim 
of her father’s violence and ill-temper, and that she 
resolved, if ever she had it in her power, to make him 


which subjected 
spiteful part of 


amends by giving him her hand. 
After this disagreeable adven 
him to many gibes and jeers from 


379%; 
step by step, till their present representative was the Fe . 
‘ 
| 
| | 
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the community, the neighbourhood of the Moat be- 
came hateful to poor Alfred, and he eagerly desired to 
quit it. But he could not leave his father ; the old man 
was declining fast, and required all his attention ; be- 
sides that Alfred’s pupils were now all they had to 
oa upon for their mutual support. a mise- 
le deperidence it was ; for, even of the few he had, 
some of the female ones had been withdrawn from his 
tuition in consequence of the affair at the Moat, their 
parents alleging that Mr Alfred Vining was a dan- 
gerons young man, and much too handsome for a 
music-master. This persuasion, however flattering to 
Alfred’s vanity, was very inconvenient in other re- 
; and he therefore resolved that, as soon as his 
r required his assistance no more, he would quit 
the place of his birth and seek fortune elsewhere ; 
and, accordingly, when he had paid the last duties to 
the old gentleman, he prepared to execute his deter- 
mination. The first step was to collect every article 
he that was saleable, in order to dispose of 
it, and form a small fund to maintain him till he 
should find some suitable employment. In doing this, 
he routed out all his father’s old stores and receptacles 
of rubbish that had been accumulating for years ; and 
amongst other things, he fell upon a large packet of 
letters and papers, bound oe tape that had 
once been red. They were mostly addressed to Peri- 
ine Vining, Esquire, whom he remembered to have 
of as the brother of his own great- dfather ; 
they were yellow with age, covered with dust, and did 
not appear to have been disturbed for years. A natu- 
ral curiosity to see something of the records of his 
family in their prosp days, induced Alfred to seat 
himself on an old trunk and untie the packet. The 
very first letter he opened ran as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir—That your claim is a just one, as I have 
always told you, I do not — nor, indeed, scarcely 
doubt. At the same time, I must repeat, that there 
are many circumstances in the case that lay it open 
to a long litigation ; and that, considering the glorious 
uncertainty of the law, the result must be doubtful, 
although I incline to think it would be in your favour. 
The point to be considered is, vee Pg have no issue, 
how far it would be worth your while, at your time of 
life, to embroil yourself in a troublesome lawsuit for 
the sake of obtaining a property of which you stand 
in no need yourself, and which at your decease must 
necessarily fall to your brother Alfred, who, as you 
well know, will bring it to the hammer in the course 
of a few years, as he has done every thing else he pos- 
sessed, in order to pay the debts incurred by his 
gambling and extravagance. At the same time, should 
you ve on acpi fl down the gauntlet, I will do 
my best to secure you the victory, and will wait upon 
= on any day you appoint, to take your directions. 

ith respect to the value of the property in question, 
I should think, if sold, it would fetch about L.40,000 
The Moat House is old, and would require much re- 
oid not rebuilding. The present proprietor, Mr 

les Dease, has never laid out a shilling on the 
estate, as I understand, from an apprehension that 
your family might establish their claim, and step in 
to enjoy the benefits of his expenditure——I remain, 
dear sir, your obedient friend and servant, 
JamES WALLACE. 

Maidstone, August 16, 1760.” 

“How extraordinary !” exclaimed Alfred. “Then 
Sey bad once some right to be masters of the 

oat !” 

The letters which made so interesting a disclosure 
were too precious to be hurriedly perused, sitting in a 

arret on the corner of a t: ; so Alfred replaced 
fhe red tape, and locking them safely up, reserved 
them for his evening’s amusement ; and when his 
day’s work was finished, he seated eyn his 
seanty fire and solitary tallow candle, to satisfy his 


curiosity. 

He wero sil nambesed, and placed in 
their regular sequence, and that he had duly begun 
with number one: that he perused again, and then 
went duly through the whole packet. We have not 
space, nor indeed, if we had, would it be desirable, 

lawyers’ letters are not the most agreeable read- 
world, to their contents verbatim ; 
it to say, that conclusion to be drawn was 
that his great-uncle, Peregrine Vining, had directed 
Mr Wallace to proceed with the business, and that 
several preliminary steps had been taken towards esta- 
blishing the claims of the Vinings to the Moat and its 
appurtenances. But here the information ended ; how 
far the suit was carried, whether it was dropped, or 
whether it was persevered in to the end, and finally 
lost by his family, did not appear. That it had not 
been gained, appeared too clearly ; and that the pro- 
perty had remained in the family of the Deases, was 
also clear, since that was the name of the lady Mr 
Hill had married. Alfred looked at the letters and 
turned them over and over, and wished he could find 
out the truth of the business. “ But if I did,” he said, 
what could I do, even supposing the claim remained 
undecided! People can’t go to law without money ; 
and if my uncle Peregrine, who appears to have been 
rich, could make nothing of it, what could I do that 
am beggar 

“ Well, for all that, if I were you,” said a friend to 
whom he spoke on the subject, “ I’d try and find out 
who succeeded to that Mr Wallace’s business. Per- 


it be able to tell you how the suit terminated ; 
that would be some satisfaction.” 


‘ mi by referring to their own books and records, they 


The moment the idea was started, Alfred became 
as eager to act upon it as if he had expected to dis- 
cover the means of establishing his claim to Mr Hill’s 
op he certainly did not ; but he did think 
that, if he could only show his mistress and her father 
that his family had once been better gentry than they 
were, and that, perhaps, if every man had his own, 
things would not be as they were, they at least could 
no longer despise him ; and perhaps a remote hope 
might have ced across his mind, that, in such a 
case, Mr Hill’s objection to the match might somewhat 
relax, and he might be tempted, by a sense of justice, 
to satisfy the claims of both sides by an union of the 
claimants. As it was to Maidstone he had been pre- 
paring to go with the view of seeking emplo ~~ 
this diseo made no change in his plans. Tle 
only to add the letters to his , and set off ; and 
as one of gh may in the firm was still called 
eae he no difficulty in finding the house he 
sought. 

Alfred requested to see Mr Wallace, and ucin 
the pepers, he explained his business. ee 

“TI cannot say I know any thing of the matter 
myself,” said Mr Wallace. “If the claim was ever 
investigated, it was before my time ; but I am aware 
we have somewhere about the house a tin box with the 
name of Vining upon it. I will desire it to be sought 
for, and ascertain what it contains against I see you 
again. But may I ask if you have any view of re- 
newing the suit ?” 

“ I’m afraid that would be heey ee of my power, 
sir,” replied Alfred. “I have not the means to under- 
take it, even if there were a probability of success. 
But I should like to know how far the suit was car- 
ried, and whether it ever came to a decision.” 

Mr Wallace promised to examine the box ; and when 
Alfred called again, the lawyer was —— to lay 
before him a bundle of papers, ticketed Vining cersus 
Dease, which he had found in it, corroborating the 
contents of the other packet ; but it appeared, by 
letters which were also found in the box, that the suit 
had been suddenly arrested by the death of Mr Pere- 
grine Vining, the plaintiff. “And do you think, sir, 
if it had been carried through, we have 
it ?” inquired Alfred. 

“ That is more than I can say,” replied Mr Wallace ; 
“but I perceive that my grandfather was rather san- 
guine about the matter, and he was reputed a cautious 
man, and had evidently discouraged the suit in the 
first instance.” 

Alfred heaved a deep sigh, and a melancholy shade 
_— over his handsome face, that interested Mr 

allace so far as to induce him to inquire into his 
situation. 

su the extra nce of my great-grandfather, 
Mr ‘Alfred Vining, = ver the family to poverty, for 
I have never known any thing else. I have had a 
tolerable education, but is all I have to begin the 
world with.” 

Mr Wallace was a just man, and as he ived, by 
the contents of the tin box, that Alfred’s ancestors, 
in their prosperous days, had been the clients of his, 
he this a opportunity to return the 
benefit, by assisting this solitary scion of a decayed 
house in his adversity. He therefore began with in- 
viting him to dinner, and after alittle more acquaint- 
ance, ended by taking him into his office. 

Alfred was very clever and very aspiring—not, per- 
haps, that he was naturally pte y but the 
of aye | had so galled him—not its privations, but 
“ the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contu- 
mely”— that he eagerly desired to make for himself 
a name and station that should place him above the 
reach of such evils. He therefore devoted all the ener- 
gies of his nature to his new profession ; and soon was 
esteemed so highly for his integrity and talent, that 
Mr Wallace employed him upon all occasions of trust 
ree) importance, and became extremely attached to 


“ Now that I understand the law, sir,” said he one 
day to his master, “ I should like very much to look 
over those family papers in the tin box, that I might 
see what chance we had.” The tin box was accord- 
ingly delivered to him, and many an hour did Alfred 
borrow from his night’s rest to study its contents. 
And what was the result of his vigils! He satistied 
himself that the claim of the Vinings was a just one, 
and that, if persevered in with energy, it must be esta- 
blished ; and so he told Mr Wallace. 

“ That the claim is just,” replied Mr Wallace, “I 
have no difficulty in Lage» © but that it could be 
established at this time of day, I confess I greatly 
doubt. However, some evening when I have a few 
hours to spare, I will take a glance at the papers my- 
self.” And so he did; and as he ended by arriving 
at the same conviction as Alfred, he offered to give 
him all the assistance in his power towards prosecut- 
ing his claim. 

ho shall describe the surprise and indignation of 
Abel Hill when he learned, not only that there was a 
claimant for his estate, but that that claimant was 
the despised Alfred Vining! He began to find out he 
had been a great friend to the boy and to his father ; 
arid, relying, on the strength of his purse, he swore 
he would crush the young viper. But Alfred and his 
friends steadily pursued their aim, and it soon a 
that Mr Hill was likely amg the worst of it. 
hen his fear conquering his pride, induced him to 


convey & proposal to a third person, 


to the effect that, if he would forego his suit, he would 
give him his daughter. Alfred declined the compro- 
mise, but he comforted himself with the th it that 
the kicks were prea “ Now,” thought “we 
t as equals. If he conquers, he may triumph as he 
Pp es, but he can never again venture to boast that 
e kicked me off his premises. If I conquer—we 
shall see.” 
__ Mr Wallace’s connexions were extensive, and when 
it appeared that Alfred’s cause was a good one, they 
had no scarcity of professional assistance. Some of 
the most distinguished pleaders at the bar offered their 
aid ; the cause was = and Alfred found himself 
entitled to kick Mr Hill off his premises whenever he 
pleased. But this was a privilege he had no desire to 
use. Now that he was a man of fortune, and Sophia 
eae Ba — her his — ; whilst her father was 
ppy to consent to union, and accept from 
the eno ennctare son a liberal provision for himself. 


RICHARD BROTHERS, THE MAD 
PROPHET. 


THE name of the “ Prophet, Richard Brothers, is 
one which yet retains very considerable celebrity, and 
many persons are still in life who must remember the 
extent of the impression made by that insane enthu- 
siast when his vaticinations were first promulgated. 
Only fifty years have passed away since the wildest 
ravings which hufman lips can be supposed capable of 
uttering, found admirers and believers in the capital 
of Great Britain, and these neither few in numbers, 
nor confined to the ranks of the unwise and unedu- 
cated. As a lesson and warning may always be drawn 
from such cases of delusion, or, as it may be, impos- 
ture, we shall pay to Richard Brothers the same mark 
of deference which has already been accorded in these 
pages, and with similar views, to Matthews the Ame- 
rican, and other personages of the same stamp. 

Brothers was born about the year 1760, in the 
town of Placentia, in Newfoundland, and all his 
relatives appear to have been settled there, as we 
find, from one of his after declarations, that he had 
were respectable enough to get hi as a mid- 
shipman on board a British’ vessel if war, and in 
time he rose to a lieutenantcy on board the St Al- 
bans 64-gun ship. In the year 1784, a reduction took 
place, and he was paid off, to live for the future upon 
an allowance of three shillings a-day. No particular 
eccentricities of conduct characterised Brothers up to 
the year 1790, when his understanding, according to 
his own showing, began first to be really “ ae 
although (says he) I had always a presentiment 
being some time or other very great.” The enlighten- 
ment took the shape of an objection to the oath which 
he was obliged by form to take in receiving his half- 
yearly pay, and which bears to be a “ voluntary” at- 
testation that the annuitant has received the benefit 
of no public employment during the term for which 
he draws his salary. Mr Brothers found here a diffi- 
culty which seems really somewhat puzzling. “I do 
not wish (he reasoned) to take any oath if 1 can 
sibly avoid it, and yet part of my attestation is, that I 
swear voluntarily. This makes me utter and sign a 
falsehood, as the oath is compulsory, my pay not being 
procurable without it.” The head of the Admiralty, 
“ John Pitt,” as the title-despising lieutenant usually 
called the Earl of Chatham, would not depart from 
the ordinary form in such cases, and Mr Brothers was 
left half — for the space of a year or 80, on the 
horns of this dilemma. Anxiety of mind appears to 
have given the decisive bent, at this period, to his 
awakening fanatical tendencies. 

The next tidings which we have of Mr Brothers 
result from the application, in 1791, of Mrs Green, 
a lodging-house keeper in Westminster, to one of the 
workhouses in that district, respecting a lodger of hers 
who owed her thirty-three pounds, and whom she was 
unable to keep any longer, as his conscience would 
not allow him to draw the pay due to him from the 
Admiralty. The workhouse board pitied the poor 
woman, who spoke highly of the honesty, good tem- 

r,and moral conduct of her lodger. ‘They sent for 

ir Brothers. “ a See (says a writer who 
was present) pre me greatly in his favour. He 
seemed about thirty years of age, tall, and well formed, 
and showed in his address and manner much mildness 
and gentility.” He answered questions calmly, “.- 
his replies were all tinctured with fanaticism. The 
issue was, that the board took him off Mrs Green’s 
hands for a time, and stated the case fully to the Ad- 
miralty ; which body, on the score of the eccentricities 
deposed to by the wiflow, granted the pension to Mr 
Brothers for the future without the oat 

Richard Brothers, a, eye easy in worldly 
circumstances, now came before the world as a pro- 

het. He did not publish his “ great” works till 1794; 
but long before that time his prophetic 
ments had been spread abroad, and he had made a 
miglity stir in the world. “His house was constantly 
filled by persons of quality and fortune, of both sexes, 
and the street crowded with their carriages.” There 


was at least one member of oo Nathaniel . 
n 


Brassey Halhed, a tleman known as a und 
Oriental scholar, aud author of some highly valued 
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compositions, who openly espoused the views and cause 
of Brothers, — his praises in the British senat~, 
and iy him by learned dissertations from the 
ress. xford divines did not disdain to enter the 
as opponents of the new prophet; scores of 
pious enthusiasts “ testified” in his favour ; thousands 
trembled at his denunciations of woe ; and, in short, 
Richard Brothers became, what he “had always a 
presentiment of being some time or other—a very 
man.’ 

To glance at the mass of absurdities, blasphemous 
in the extreme if viewed as the outpourings of mental 
sanity, which men thus allowed to arrest their atten- 
tion, excites a sense alike of the painful and ludicrous. 
‘That the man was neither more nor less than a con- 
firmed lunatic, appears on the face of every chapter. 
If there was any admixture of imposture in the case, 
certainly self-delusion was the prevailing feature. ‘The 
following selections, which, so far from being the most 
gross specimens of his ravings, are only such as ma 
without repr po be set down here, will sati 
every reader of the diseased — of the pro- 
phet’s head. He calls his work, which appeared in 
two books, “ A Revealed Knowledge of the Prophe- 
cies and Times”—with a further heading, which could 
searcely be repeated. He had found out in his visions 
that his ancestors had been Jews, though “ separated 
from that race for fifteen hundred years, sucha length 
of time as to make them forget they ever belonged to 
the namie.” The discovery of his Hebrew descent 
was an essential point, as the prophet was to be the 
« —_ and restorer of the Jews, by the year 1798.” 
Absurd enough as this assumed genealogy was, what 
term should be applied to the further assumption, de- 
fended by Mr Halhed in parliament, of such a descent, 
as to render him “nephew” to the Divine Being ! 

The views formed by Brothers about the Jews ren- 
dered it fitting that all friends and favourites should 
be entitled to share in the promised deliverance. 
Accordingly, we find the poor deluded man announc- 
ing, by imaginary command, to Mr Halhed, that the 
latter “was descended from the tribe of Judah, and 
family of David, King of Israel.” Various other per- 
sons are similarly honoured. A gentleman had done 
the prophet a favour, and is told, “although your 
name is Hanchett, there is John Pitt, Earl of C een, 
Sir Gilbert Elliott, and Charles Grey [the present 
Earl]; you, as well as they, are of the Hebrews, 
branches of my own family, and are descended from 
David, King of Israel.” Then another favourite, John 
Wright, is told that he is “of the tribe of Levi, 
descended from Aaron the high-priest.” And the 
knowledge of all this came by “ visions and revela- 
tions 


One of Brothers’s assertions had well-nigh cost him 
dear. “Iam not mortal to human power,” he said. 
bboy =~ one of his followers, by name William 
Bryan, feeling some doubts about his pretensions, 
acknowledges himself to have been strongly tempted 
“to try if the prophet was not mortal to man, by 
plunging a knife in his heart”—a test which would 
probably have had the effect of at once proving and 
ending the insanity of both master and follower. 

One of Brothers’s more important prophecies was, 
that London would be destroyed in 1791; and will it 
be credited that such a piece of nonsense should at 
the time have created great uneasiness in the minds 
of many persons in the metropolis? To finish the 
farce, London was not destroyed at the time predicted, 
but that only gave the prophet grounds for self-lauda- 
tion ; it was saved by his interposition! He describes 
minutely what the state of things would otherwise 
have been, in order, no doubt, to make the sense of 
the escape stronger. “ London would have formed a 
= bay or inlet of the channel ; all the land between 

indsor and the Downs would have been sunk, in- 
cluding a distance of rome miles on each side, to 
the depth of seventy fathoms, that no traces of the 
ht be ever found.” 

r 


rothers had many visions of solid temporal 
wer and honours. Ina vision he was shown “the 
te of-England coming towards me, slow, trembling, 
and afraid. This was communicated to William Pitt 
in the month called June, 1792.” In another vision 
he saw the English monarch rise from the throne, 
and humbly send him “a most magnificent star.” 
What this meant the prophet could not at first tell, 
but it was “revealed” to signify that entire power 
was given to him over the majesty of England. A 
letter describing the vision, “ with others to the king, 
queen, and chancellor of the exchequer, were put 
the penny-post office, to be sent by that econ- 
veyance, according to the directions I received on that 
head by revelation.” But Brothers was still more 
direct in his announcements to the king of his coming 
fall. In his book he says—*TI tell you, George 
the Third, King of England, that immediately on my 
being revealed in London to the Hebrews as their 
prince, and to all natiqns as their governor, your 
crown must be delivered up to me, that all your power 
and authority may instantly cease.” The “revelation” 
spoken of was to be effected openly and visibly. “I 
am to take a rod, and throw it on the ground, when 
it will be changed into a serpent ; to take it in my 
hand , when it will be re-changed into a rod.” 
Can it be poate that ravings such as these, which 
are among the least objectionable in the book, brought 
_ carriages full of admiring people of 
door of Richard Brothers, and were 
learned senator of Britain less than 


uality to the 
ended by a 
fifty years ago? 


That they did so is undeniable ; and here lies the 
apology for yet holding the case up to ridicule. But 
and time enough have now been occupied with 
the task, and we must ily draw to an end with 
Richard Brothers. He showed most fully the extent 
of his self-delusion, perhaps, on the occasion of his 
visit to the House of Commons. After formally an- 
nouncing that he was about to do so, he went to that 
place for the purpose of prophesying to the members 
wars and rumours of wars, and of directing them, 
as their true “king and minister of state,’ how to 
avoid the coming perils. Strange to say, the reckless 
Speaker sent back the letter of the prophet with a 
messenger, who set him off with what he felt to be, 
“in such a public place particularly, unfeeling con- 
tempt and incivility.” But the House of Commons 
had not yet seen the last of Richard Brothers. On 
the 4th of March 1795, the poor prophet was taken 
into custody, ostensibly to answer a charge of high 
treason, founded on the printed passages relating to 
the king, but in reality to try the sanity of the man 
in a regular way. He was tried, and was declared by 
a jury to be insane. The imputation both of-insanity 
and high treason was combated, in two long speeches 
in the House of Commons, by Mr Halhed, and these 
speeches show both learning and ingenuity in no slight 
d . But the case was too strong for Mr Halhed, 
and his motions fell to the ground unseconded. 
Richard Brothers now fell under the care of the 
Lord Chancellor as a lunatic, and passed the whole of 
his remaining days, we believe, in private confinement. 
Doubtless, he would there be much more happy than 
in the midst of a world for which his unfortunate 
situation unfitted him. ‘The victims of such illusions 
create a world of their own around them, and, in 
imaginary intercourse with the beings that —_ it, 
find more pleasure than in any commerce with the 
material creation. Richard Brothers, as far as he 
lived at all for the ordinary world, lived only to give 
another proof of the strength of the superstitious 
feeling and love of the marvellous in man, as well as 
of the difficulty which even education has in repressing 
their undue exercise. 


A FEW WEEKS ON THE CONTINENT. 
SPA TO COLOGNE. 

Tue approach to Spa from Pepinsterre is by the valley 
of the small river Waay, a tributary of the Vesdre, 
and equals in picturesque appearance the country 
through which we have just passed. The principal 
object demanding attention on our route, is the mag- 
nificent ruin of the castle of Franchimont, the ancient 
residence of the marquises of that name, whose rights 
ultimately merged in the prince-bishops of Liege. It 
occupies the summit of a steep conical mount on the 
left of the road ; and at its base crouches an antiquated 
hamlet and church, bearing all the appearance of hav- 
ing declined in fortunes with the feudal stronghold 
overhead. Obscure as both castle and hamlet are in 
the topography of modern Belgium, they are not un- 
noticed in the page of chivalrous history. Hence went 
forth the brave six hundred Franchimontois, who on 
the night of the 29th October 1468, made a bold effort 
to seize the persons of Charles of Burgundy and Louis 
XI, while they lay with an army of forty thousand 
men under the walls of Liege, and were, as is well 
known, slaughtered in the attempt. The heroic act 
has been commemorated by an inscription on the rock 
at a short distance from the ruins of the castle. 

In the course of the two or three miles which inter- 
vene between Franchimont and Spa, we pass a variety 
of charming views of woodland scenery ; and finally, 
on emerging from a long avenue of trees, we find our- 
selves entering Spa, which may be observed to consist 
of a cluster of neat white houses, thrown into the 
form of two or three irregular streets and open pro- 
menades, the whole embowered amidst trees and gar- 
dens, and overhung, on the north and east, by a woody 
mountain range. 

Spa was at one period highly distinguished for its 
springs, and was a place of such universal resort, that 
its name was freely appropriated and bestowed on any 
water of the mineral kind. In those times, its cele- 
brity was sustained by various royal valetudinarians 
from different parts of Europe, and nobles without 
number. The greatest patron of all, however, was 
Peter the Great of Russia, who visited it in 1717—a 
circumstance never to be forgotten by the inhabitants, 
for, in gratitude for the benefits which he received, he 
built a handsome edifice with a portico over the main 
spring, the Pouhon, at the centre of the village ; and 
there it stands, the only building of architectural ele- 
gance in the place. Spa was also resorted to, as it 
appears, by many persons of wealth from England, 
and the pranks of one of these has furnished a theme 
for local tradition. It was the fashion of this seigneur 
Anglais to live in a very curious sort of way. Residing 
in an adjacent villa, it was his custom to pass the first 


ten days of every month without meat or drink ; and 
confining himself to his chamber, he spoke not a word 
to any living being, and none of his domestics was. 
permitted to address him under a severe penalty. 
These ten days passed, he commenced with the second 
ten days in an entirely different manner. He rose 
early every morning, went to drink waters at the 
Pouhon, and then, setting out for the chase, with a 
numerous retinue, he returned altogether overcome 
with fatigue ; after which he consumed as much meat 
and drink as would have served ten men. Thus, 
alternately between fatiguing exercise on horseback 
and voracious eating, he spent the second ten days of 
the month. The third ten days, or remainder of the 
month, now commenced, during which his conduct 
was fully more grotesque. He delivered himself up 
to an indulgence in music, upon which no expense was 
spared ; if a musician pleased him with an air, he 
would, it is said, throw him a purse of gold, and, sally- 
ing out on the public walks, he would force presents 
on all he met. This mad freak being over, once more 
he returned to his ten days of abstinence and silence, 
going through the same routine as before. A seigneur 
Anglais of this sort is the soul of a continental water- 
ing-place. 

Since the days in which these great doings kept the 
little town alive, Spa has considerably declined in 
reputation, and seems now only to be the resort of a 
comparatively quiet race of mortals, who will not take 
the pains to seek for health and pleasure at the springs 
of Nassau or Baden. Yet Spa is a truly healthful 
and pretty spot, and to my mind is greatly preferable 
to any of the up-country places of racket and resort. 
The principal and most frequented spring, called the 
Pouhon,* which rises in great abundance in a recess 
of the building already alluded to, is an active and 
strong chalybeate, impregnated with carbonic acid gas, 
which gives it vivacity, and qualifies it for being pre- 
served and sent. in bottles to all parts of the world. 
Near it are baths for the use of those who require 
them. ‘The water is considered efficacious in cases of 
impaired nervous energy, and in bilious complaints. 
There are four other springs—the Géronstére, the 
Souveniére, the Groesbeck, and the Tonnelets—respec- 
tively at the distance of from two to three miles from 
the town in different directions, and in the midst of 
beautiful scenery. Near the fountain of the Sou- 
veniére is shown a walk amidst the woods, which is 
stated as having been made by the children of the 
Duke of Orleans, when here for the benefit of their 
health in 1787. Madame de Genlis, who accompanied 
them as governess, celebrated their stay here by a 
touching drama, entitled “L’Aveugle de Spa.” Close 
by the source of the Souveniére, a rock is shown on 
which is a mark somewhat resembling that of the 
human foot. Superstition, never at a loss in such 
cases, has induced the credulous villagers to call it 
the foot-print of St Remaele, the patron saint of Spa ; 
and believing in its wonderful virtues, they scrupu- 
lously place their right foot in it when drinking the 
waters. 

The visitants of Spa usually ride on ponies or in 
carriages to these rural springs ; and as riding, driv- 
ing, or walking, are the great occupations of the day, 
it may be supposed that not a little of the health 
which the water-drinkers secure is attributable to 
these out-of-door recreations. For those who are de- 
sirous of spending their time in the town, there are 
two libraries with reading-rooms, at which English 
papers are to be found ; a salle de spectacle; and a re- 
doute where gambling is conducted on a moderate 
scale.+ ‘The town possesses a parish church of con- 
siderable size, and also a convent of Capuchin monks, 
who are described as men of a superior cliaracter. 
During the season, a Protestant place of worship, with 
service in the English tongue, is opened for the accom- 
modation of English families and visitants—sum ex- 
pected to be given for admittance of each casual visiter 
(according to the carte), one franc. 

Little more need be said of this pleasing summer 
retreat, which I am sure would be resorted to by 
hundreds of English families, if they were fully aware 
of its modest merits, its salubrious climate, its de- 
lightful walks among the woody Ardennes, its excel- 
lent hotels and lodging-houses, the respectability of its 
settled society, the abundance of its provisions, and, 


* Pouhon is a corruption in the Walloon tongue from puiser, 
to draw. 

+ According to an article in the Belgian constitution, the per- 
mission to gamble exists only till the expiry of the lease of the 
“ entrepreneurs,” or managers of the tables. 
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town lived a this species of fabric. We are in- 
formed by a local authority, that the value of these 
“bois peints,” painted wooden articles, amounts to a 
hundred and twenty thousand francs (1.4900) an- 
nually—a large sum to be produced by the exercise of 
taste on materials of so humble a character. I have 
Nnever seen any of the Spa boxes in England, where 
with a ready market 
among the purchasers of fancy articles for the toilette 
and drawing-room. 

Tourists bound am Oe for the Upper Rhine may 
either a on by way of Malmedy and ‘reves, mak- 
ing rather a tedious journey through a _ a 
or proceed by Verviers and Aix-la-Chapelle. e 
adopted the route, h compelling us to 
retrace our steps as far as Pepinsterre, it being my 
wish to see Verviers, one of the chief seats of the 
woollen manufacture in Belgium. I will not detain 
the reader with the forenoon’s ride through the inter- 
vening tract of country, but arrive with him at once 
in the higher part of the valley of the Vesdre, where, 
in asecluded spot of ground on the banks of the wind- 
ing river, we observe the straggling and populous 
town of Verviers before us. The principal reason for 
peered a manufacturing town in this remote hill 

ict, appears to have the water-power, a mi 
being placed at every available point along the stream. 
P. clusters of cloth-making establishments, dis- 
bey sq ed by the long lines of tenter frames, we come 
to the body of the place, consisting of several excellent 
streets, with a number of public buildings and hotels, 
and lined with a plenteous variety of substantial shops, 
warehouses, private dwellings, and, of course, a good- 
looking Gothic church, standing near the centre of 
the town. As churches always stand invitingly open 
on the continent, and always contain eae 
or less worthy of notice, we paid a visit to it in 
the course of our walk through the town. The rest 
in its edol aisles was refreshing after the mid-day heat ; 
and as it was a kind of market-day, we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing country men and women enter one 
after the other, and pass a few minutes, in an attitude 
of devotion, at the shrine of a favourite saint. One 
can often guess at the hi of a town from the 
a of itsehurch. This one was of great an- 
thity, and was blazoned in all parts with the arms 

sturdy old Walloons, who had stood by the prince- 
bishops in their fierce struggles with the rebellious 
spirits of Liege, and as a recompense for which the 
town had y gained its privi 

In the course of our subsequent perambulations, 
we saw on all sides an evidence of considerable activit. 
in the dyeing and manufacturing of wool ; but though 
steam is now brought in to aid the water-power, we 
did not ive any factories on such an immense 
scale as in or in the west of land. The 
three chief houses are those of Biolley, Simons, and 
Defaut, and, altogether, we were informed that there 
are sixty manufactories of cloth and forty dye-works. 
The number of the population is 20,000. Verviers 
—_— the great advantage of a ready access from 

German states in which the finer kinds of wool 
are produced ; but in this respect it must continue to 
be surpassed by Aix-la-Chapelle and its neighbour- 
hood, till the railway from the Rhine to Liege levels 
all distinctions as to distance. Verviers suffered, in 
common with the rest of Belgium, from the effects of 
the revolution of 1830, yet it is producing large quan- 
tities of cloth of a fine quality, for which there is found 
a market in the north of Europe, America, and the 
Levant. I append, in a note beneath, a statement of 
the manufactures, lately made public by an English 

into the subject.t 
are minds who will grudge this moderate 


* During our stay we resided at the Hotel de York, a house of 
size, with first-rate accommodations; the cuisine, also, is 

hable, and the charges, of course, are far below what 
they would be in England. 

t “I am told that there was not a single steam-engine em- 
ployed in the manufacture of woollens in 1820, either in Verviers 
or Alx-la Chapelle, and the largest manufacturers did not make 
more than twenty-five pieces per week ; very few, indeed, more 
than eight or ten pieces. In 1840, there were manufactured in 
Verviers and the neighbourhood, as per document enclosed, 
which shows that the largest manufacturer produced 144 pieces 
per week, and others from 80 to 130 per week. 


+ = © «© «= 105,95 
In Aix-la-Chapelle and neighbourhood, and in Duchy of 
Berg, were manufactured in tho year 1840, - - 230,000 
Total manufactured in the year 1840, in unly one district 
in Belgium and Prussia, all within a day's journey 
Q@leachother, - + «= = = 335,25 
The total number of pieces exported from England in 1640 was 
258,962, being considerably fewer than wore produced as above.” 


or America act with perfect propriety in buying their 
apparel at the cheapest market, or at least from coun- 
tries to which their produce is admitted freely in 
of pleasing in te i ve alluded, we 

the frontier into Prussia ; and on leaving Belgiews 
it drew from us, as it had done on a former occasion, 
the best wishes for its relief from difficulties and its 
national advancement. I know of no country possess- 
ing a vestige of inde which has been so infa- 
mously treated as thi iving Burgundians, Span 


iards, Austrians, and French, have poems the other 


by its successive disasters, with towns rui and 
rivers shut up by the greed of the Dutch, we have 
English tourists who sneer at its distresses and talk 
of its folly in aiming at national individuality—that is, 
attempting to manage its own affairs. The truth is, 
the Belgians, with some faults of character, the result 
of the oppressions they have endured, are a ple 
deserving the warmest sympathy of the English, ‘or 
they are evidently bent on pursuing the same 
of social melioration. Where, except in Britain, do 
we see such enlightened industry enterprise, such 
on ul coms decency of be- 
viour, such respectability of appearance, as are 
gium? The comfortable subsistence of so ray a 
a 


a small town forming a resting-p 
Here, while sauntering about for a few minutes, we 
were shocked with observing a poor man in the a 
rent capacity of a pedlar, with a wallet over hi 
shoulders, marched up to the guard-house between 
two well-armed — : poor wretch, he had a 
caught in the act of smuggling some trifles across 
ideal line ( a hedge-row) which separated 
Prussia from her Belgian neighbour. Allowing that 
the prisoner was in the wrong, we felt ly to see 
him so handled, and one other reason was afforded us 
for execrating all trammels whatsoever on the free 
inte 


nish provinces of Prussia, before we perceive quite a 
different state of affairs from that which fell under 
our notice in the Netherlands—slovenly farming, long 
tracts of ground lying as wastes, without a house to 
cheer the eye, and anon hamlets by the wayside, con- 
structed of mud and wattle, and dirty and poor in the 
extreme ; in short, we see a country in which the people 
are nothing and the government every thing. Perhaps 
the government, however, is not altogether to blame 
in the matter, as the people generally possess neither 
the intelligence nor the means to put things on a 
better footing. Be this as it may, the Prussian 
vernment upon itself the Soy of thinking and 
ordering, and also of compelling obedience to its orders. 
In the midst of all the entable dirt and povert 
of a village, for instance, we invariably observe a sch: 
house of respectable appearance, in which all the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood receive a gratuitous and 
liberal education—in fact, they are compelled to at- 
tend, so that the law makes sure of having ultimately 
an educated and thinking le, whatever may be 
their ignorance and incapacity in the meanwhile. The 
government, likewise, takes the whole charge of the 
public roads, and has the merit of keeping them in 
the best order. It also regulates every thing con- 
nected with travelling by post or diligence, and lays 
down rules for the protection and proper treatment 
of strangers. These rules, which are printed in Ger- 
man, French, and English, are hung up in all hotels 
and posting-houses ; and upon any complaint of their 
infringement, redress is immediately given by the 
proper authority. Thus, England, with its free insti- 
tutions, is considerably behind Prussia in many small 
matters of administration. é 
In proceeding onward—and I may merely say in 
passing, that we stayed a night at Maix-la-Chapelle, 
on our way to Cologne—we observed that the 
district of country through which we travelled was 
intensely Roman Catholic. ‘Within Belgium there 
are now few crucifixes or other objects of devo- 
tion on the roadsides ; but on getting into this part 
of Prussia, to which Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne 
are great religious fountains, these objects increase 
greatly in number and variety. ‘The outer walls of a 
country church which we were observed by us 


near the highway ; and thus they have multiplied 
in the course of years. As it is not an uncommon thing 
to see such figures hung all over with small silver 
offerings, in the form of miniature arms, &c., I was 
i in asking if any of these valuable trinkets 
were ever stolen. is question astonished my new 
acquaintance very much. The idea of ing such 
articles was too horrible to be entertained. He de- 
elared he never heard of such a thing ; and he veril 
believed if any one were to be found committing sue 
an act of atrocity, he would be instantly put to death, 
Coming from a country where the acquisitive desires 
spare nothing that the hands can be laid upon, and 
is no pro — from 
estruction — sign- r-posts, mile-stones, 
door-knockers, tomb-stones, or plate left in 
churehes, being equally the objects of vulgar rapi 
and vengeance—this peculiar result of a religious 
ing took us quite by surprise. It seems not impossible 
that, to the habit of respecting such sacred objects, 


there may be owing much of that regard for publicly 
paths 


exposed works of art our con- 
- ight 


tinental neigh 

But here we must again come to a pause. The 
shades of evening are beginning to lengthen before 
us; the turrets of Cologne appear in the distance in 
the midst of the wide fertile valley of the Rhine, and 
daylight leaves us just as we approach the dimly-seen 
margin of that beautiful river, and are wheeled across 
moats and drawbridges into the tortuous streets of 
the ancient “Colonia Agrippina.” 


“TICKLERS.” 
We have, in the course of life, met with so many 
persons who were under an impression that they were 
gifted with a talent for writing dreadfully severe things 
when provoked, that we are inclined to consider them 
asa , or distinct patie of the community. 

“ Ticklers” is the favourite term employed by these 
gentlemen to describe the letters in which they sa 
these awfully severe things, A tickler, or “ stinger, 
as some would call it, it is to be observed, may be 
an attack or @ rejoinder; but it is a phrase which 
this class of ms are scrupulous to apply to their 
own compositions alone. None of the tribe was ever 
heard to speak of having received a tickler, No— 
they may receive a very impertinent letter, a very 
silly letter, a getey attempt at wit, or a miserable 
effusion of sp and folly—but never a tickler! 
The writer of ticklers does not pretend to be a very 
great hand at colloquial controversy (altheugh he 
would not advise any body to try him at that either) ; 
but give him a pen in his hand, and he will demolish 
any opponent who may have the temerity to dare him 
to the combat. 

Full of the idea of the immensity of his powers in 
the pen-and-ink way, there is nothing that our gifted 
penman so much rejoices in as a paper war. It is meat 
and drink to him, lodging and raiment—his soul’s de- 
light. With what joyful eagerness he seizes on e 


go- | opportunity for writing a tickler ; and how little fa 


required with him to constitute such an opportunity ! 
A word, the turn of an expression, is enough to draw 
him out to the full length of half a dozen folio sheets. 
It. is to be observed, he is never sparing either of pains 
or paper, but always gives — dozes ; leaving no 
corres t to complain of brevity, whatever he 
of superfluity. 

t is but justice to the gifted penman to say, that 
he is far from being niggardly or selfish, as regards 
the use of that tremendous talent which nature has 
bestowed on him. He does not reserve it entirely for 
his own purposes, but will at any time readily and 
cheerfully lend you its powerful aid in any paper 
war in w He will give you 
rough draughts of ticklers by the dozen, to pound your 
enemy with, and is always rejoiced to be put in re- 
quisition in this way ; for, next to carrying on war 
on his own account, does he delight in fighting other 
men’s battles. A quarrel of any kind, in fact, and 
with any body, in which pen and ink can be made 


ilable, is looked upon by our gifted man as a 
great windfall, and the longer it ikl to last the 
etter. 

An inveterate tickler-writer, in truth, cannot exist 


comfortably without having a controversy on his hands. 
When in that unhappy situation, he is oppressed with 


sarcasms, accompanied 
the finger-ends ; his countenance then wears a 


dedly dull, nding But present him 
opportunity of writing ticklers, and you will quickly 


ful, lively, and active, as a three-year old ; smacking 
with clos nod that bode Bite - 
to those fer whom they are intended. 

Ready at all times to furnish you with ticklers 
wherewith to annihilate your enemies, our gi ae 
man, who is none of shy fools who hide t 
light under a bushel, is at all times equally ready to 


i or, as might, wii iety, 
somewhat figuratively, be of gall 
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| 
to all, its easy access from Ostend by way of | success of the Verviers cloth-makers. Yet, why should | duced ; gat conning to bia. cxplanations, 
left only one thing to aay of Spa, and are the greater part erected at t ex 
that is its manufacture of wooden boxes and other of manufacturing industry, whether as respects | and pious persons in the bheusbacd. It is very 
‘ small objects. The raw material is a fine white wood, | price or any other qualification, it must, of course, | common, he mentioned, ky who are success- 
which, on being soaked in the mineral waters, assumes | retire from the struggle. The inhabitants of Germany | ful in their undertakings to plant a crucifix, or im: 
a delicate slate or dove colour. Thus dyed, the boxes of the virgin and child, at the extremity of their fiel 
receive paintings of flowers, figures, or scenes of various 
kinds, in a highly tasteful style of art ; after which 
: they are varnished with a transparent liquid, which 
hardens, and is equally proof against moisture or heat. 
7 The inventor, or at least improver, of this ingenious 
manufacture was a person called Dagly, who lived 
women, and children, are employed upon it ; indeed, | 
from the number of shops in which the objects are 
| exposed for sale, one might almost think that half the 
| 
| 
| 
wonder in social statistics, an 7) e strongest 
proof that could be advanced of the many estimable 
of Belgium, and 
crossing t ium, and entering $$ 
the Prussian dominions, we were subjected to the 
examination of a custom-house officer, but it was 
merely formal ; and with a permit granted by the 
polite official in attendance, we passed on to Eupen 
: 
| | 
- | 
We have not travelled many miles within the Rhe- | 
le weary longing for rounding periods and pomting 
| ng at 
deci- 
| ma | to be decorated with religious prints in glass frames, | 
mame | each indicating “a station,” and at which several pea- | 
: | sant women were kneeling in the open peeps hese 
; | Representations in painted wooden sculpture of Mount 
Coleani, and the crucifixion of Christ between the two 
| thieves, were also frequent on the outskirts of the - 
| villages. Interested in these various objects, I took 
; oceasion to make inquiries respecting them of an in- 
telligent native of the country to whom I was intro- 
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wormwood, of which he has always t store past 
him, For it may, afer all bo more 
convenient thus simply to designate them—being valu- 
able as rare models of smart and caus me he 
very p ly keeps copies of them all; nothing 
lich than to read them to you, 
if you would only favour him with a hearing, or per- 
haps rather favour yourself by listening. And for 
once (save us from its repetition!) it is worth your 
while, if only to see the complacent smile with which 
he reads off his rounded F agacay and the triumphant 
look with which he winds up each stingi climax ; 
striking the table emphatically the while, with his 
fist, or you his elbow—each 
nudge saying, as plainly as nudge can say any thing, 
Mark that | isn’t that a finisher ?” 

For once, it is worth while to listen to two or three 
of the gifted penman’s sparkling effusions. But hav- 
ing done so once, beware of him again ; for he and 

res. 

The gi penman is so impressed by the terrible 
nature of his powers, that he sometimes shows an 
amiable anxiety to spare mankind. He almost a) 
pears sorry for the wretch who has exposed himse 
to his indignation ; as if the punishment were of so 
dreadful a character as to exceed all possible amount 
of offence. But, of course, he must and will defend 
himself. He must and will expose fallacy wherever 
he meets it. He generally, therefore, contrives to 
overcome all compunctious visitings, and out, after all, 
to the confusion and dismay of the offender, comes the 
sifted 

n the case of a gifted penman encountering a person 
of ordi attainments, there is, of course, but a small 
degree of interest in the struggle. But when gifted 
penman encounters gifted penman, then comes the 

tug of war.” Sheet after sheet is filled up witha 
dire compound of satire, sarcasm, and irony, and 
launched thunderbolt-wise at each other’s heads. ‘The 
detonations are tremendous. 

And such encounters as this do, in reality, often 
take place amongst the tribe of tiekler-writers. For 
they ges discover cach other on paper ; and when 
they do, the slightest expression that can by any pos- 
sibility be tortured into an offensive meaning, sets them 
immediately by the ears. The war commences—at 
first in the shape of short, smart notes, which gradu- 
ally extend to half sheets, and these again to whole 
ones, each of the writers waxing more wroth and more 
magniloquent as the controversy goes on. As no mere 
description of any thing, however, can ever give so 
lively an idea of that thing as the exhibition of the 
thing itself, we shall take the liberty of laying a series 
of veritable ticklers before the reader, in order that 
he may know precisely what sort of things ticklers 
really are. Let us remark, it is not unlikely that the 
reader may be at a loss, even with the aids of dashes, 
asterisks, italics, notes of exclamation and inte’ 
with gifted penman liberally 

tersperses hi uctions, to see any thi rticu- 
larly clever or cutting in these ticklers. Indeed, it is 
possible he may think them very absurd affairs ; but 
we cannot help that. We give them as we have them. 
Neither can we help it, should the reader conclude that 
the tickler-writer is, after all, but a conceited block- 
head. Every man has a right to his own opinion. 

Proceed we, then, to our correspondence. It is be- 
door neighbours. 

TrexLER No. 1.—Mr Tims To Mr Top. 

“Mr Tims doesn’t see why Mr Tod should put his 
empty hampers and barrels before Mr Tims’s door. Mr 
Tims begs their instant removal, otherwise * * * * 111” 

No. 2.—Top ro Tims. 

despise your asterisks. Asterisks are the 

y hampers were not before your door, and had 
you rubbed your eyes a little harder, you would have 
seen that they were not!!! 

My hampers and barrels, sir, were at least six 
clear of your door, so that your ill-natured and un- 

irit i intolerance, w! disgraceful to 

Christian character !!!” 

TicKLer No. 3.—Tims To Top. 

“Sir—When a person ap to Christian prin- 
ciples, he ought to feel co ent that these And a 
place in his own bosom !!! 

Your hampers, sir, were in front of my door, so 


“Sir—I 


your measurement must have been made by a very ao 


short ellwand. 

With 
ration to those whose optics are as weak as their in- 
tellect !!! My eyes, sir, don’t require rubbing. Do 
yours? I suspect they do. 

There are some people, sir, of so fiendish a disposi- 
tion, that they take a pleasure in giving their neigh- 
bours all the annoyance they can; and, I believe, I 
need not go far to find such a person ! ! ! 

Perhaps you may take this remark to yourself, If 
ly have made greater mistakes in the course of 
your We. 

I have only in the mean time to say, that if I find 
any more of your ham and barrels blocking up 
my door, Z shall know to do!!!” 

TicKLER No. 4.---Top To Tims, 

“Sir—With your remarks on Christian principles 

1 perfectly agree, and only wish you would apply them 


to rubbing my eyes, I leave that 0 


P® | to the wants and habits of the Brit 


to yourself, conduct in the present case 
they wanted tn that quarter!!! 

My ir, I repeat, were not in front of your 
door, oF: ean bring my apprentice and shopman to 

rove it!!! 

“ You seem to take offence at my hint about rubbing 
so if you please. 

You ask, sir, if my eyes require rubbing. No, sir, 
they do not/!! I can see as far through a mill-stone as 
my neighbours. 

There are, sir, as you say, some gerne who delight 
in annoying their neighbours. as it conscience 
prompted to make the remark? It looks exceed- 
ingly like ‘ For, as Shakspeare says, 

* Conscience makes cowards of us all !” 
With regard to the threat with which wind up 
our last splendid effusion, I treat it with the contempt 
it deserves. If you know what to do, so, sir, do it!!!” 


With this last “Tod to Tims,” we, for the present, 
auspend our quotations from the Tickler correspon- 
dence, and we do so thus abruptly, because it has sud- 
denly struck us that more of it might be considered a 
bore, and that quite enough has been presented to 
give the reader a tolerable notion of what ticklers and 
tickler-writers are. He must not, however, imagine 
that the correspondence in this case actually ended 
with No. 4. It extended, as two enormous piles of 
papers, firmly bound with red tape, now lying on our 
table, will attest, to a hundred and five letters on one 
side, and one hundred and six on the other—the odds 
being in favour of Tims, who had the advantage of 
the fast word in consequence of Tod being seized with 
a sudden illness, which prevented him replying, and 
put an end to the war. When, but for this cireum- 
stance, it would have ended, it is impossible to tell. 

Neither must the reader imagine that all the letters 
were as‘short as those we have quoted. The latter, 
although it may be observed that even they gradually 
lengthen, form but the opening of the contest—are, 
in fact, but mere skirmishing. ng before the close 
the war, the ticklers attained to three folio 

eets. 

What pains these must have cost in the composi- 
tion, the reader may imagine when we tell him, that 
each of the ticklers quoted complied their respective 
writers an entire forenoon. hile engaged in this 
serious task, a might have been seen, each seated 
at his little desk in the back shop, writhing in the 
agony of intellectual labour. There they were, pen 
in hand, buried in profound meditation ; now scratch- 
ing their heads in the torturing throes of conception, 
now dashing down a word or a sentence ; again paus- 
ing—now nibbling the ends of their pens in ity 
of thought—now erasing—now smiling triumphantly, 
as a bright idea presented itself—and now thumping 
the little desk in the excitation of the successful ac- 
complishment of a withering climax. Nor did they, 
the gifted penmen, selfishly seek to keep to themselves 
the enjoyment of these models of composition, which 
they produced with so much intellectual toil and 
labour. Each tickler was shown by the respective 
writers to at least fifty contidential friends before be- 
ing dispatched, and the copy to at least fifty more, 
after the original had been sped on its errand of an- 
nihilation. 

What a world of trouble and misery would people 
save themselves by always using the “ soft answer that 
turneth away wrath !” 


FIELDS FOR EMIGRANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
A GENTLEMAN resident in Edinb 
sonally acquainted with the present condition of the 
older-settled states of the North American Union, 
is a with the suitability of Penn- 
| nape laware, and some other districts, as fields 
or eee of a certain class, and has furnished us 
with a few notes on the subject, which we think worthy 
of being brought under the notice of our readers. 

“ Without at all detracting from the value of the 
colonial possessions of Britain es fields for the settle- 
ment of emigrants—and much success to them all— 
I cannot help feeling that the United States of Ame- 
rica can put forward 1 claims as a home for 
a of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 

shortness of the voyage, the excellence of climate, 
the exuberant soil, the cheaply administered laws, the 
age, the literature, the free institutions, and the 
perfect toleration in religion—all point out the States, 
particularly the older-settled ones, as highly suitable 
ish emigrant. 
When I look at any portion of Scotland or England, 
with its dense population, and the dreadful struggle 
which seems to be necessary to attain comfortable 
subsistence, and then remember what I have seen in 
America—tracts of fine fertile country, hundreds of 
miles in length and breadth, with only a mere scant- 
ling of population not worth speaking of, in fact, a 
world lying unoccupied—I am surprised at the con- 
trast, and feel with Adam Smith, that man is certainly 
the most irremoveable of animals. 

Pennsylvania, whose area is about equal to that of 
England, presents, in soil, climate, minerals, and so- 
ciety, more attractions for the British settler than any 
of the other states, provided he has means to pur- 


who is per- 


chase well-cultivated farms in the vicinity of her large 
cities, where they will cost from 1.10 to 1.20 per sere, 


of the Ohio, an 1 
exports of manufactures—already embracing many 
important staples, and daily extending her market 
among the new settlements rising, as if by magic, 
along the 70,000 miles of steam-boat navigation of the 
mighty Mississippi and its tributaries—may be con- 
sidered as yet in their infancy. With these western 
waters, rot with the great lakes, Pennsylvania has, 
by a wise and paternal policy, connected her commer- 
cial cities, by a series of railroads and canals, about 
1700 miles in length, at a cost of eight millions ster- 
ling. These works also pass through some of the most 
extensive and valuable coal and iron fields in the 
world ; whose importance our transatlantic friends 
appear yet scarcely able to appreciate, though Gover- 
nor Porter, in his last annual message, adverts to the 
subject in a manner calculated to attract attention to 
it both at homeand abroad. Even now, in its infancy, 
the coal trade of Pennsylvania is estimated at n 
three millions sterling per annum ; and as it embraces 
every variety of the bituminous and anthracite, its 
importance must be vastly increased by its application 
to the manufacture of iron. In this field, British 
skill and capital would find ample and profitable em- 
loyment ; a Mr Coleman, who left England penni- 
ce many years since, having, even by the old and 
now exploded mode of ee ye to his 
children a princely estate. The United States now 
import nearly 120,000 tons of iron annually. This - 
demand must be greatly increased, as that now expen- 
sive article in America becomes more moderate by - 
home production ; to say nothing of the supplies re- - 
quisite for the completion of her gigantic schemes of 
railroads, of which nearly 4000 miles are now in use, 
and for a population increasing at the rate of half a 
million of souls annually. The fee-simple of some of 
this coal and iron land—generally well timbered—we 


per acre. 

The little state of Delaware, stretching along the 
bay of that name, for nearly ninety miles, between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and commanding both 
these markets, was long in disrepute from the preva- 
lence of slavery there ; but since its intersection by 
railroads and canals, and the great facilities it enjoys 
for supplying those cities with its various products, 
it has attracted considerable attention ; and from the 
success on investments in its soil, the value of 
land (still very low compared with ours) is rapidly 
rising, and population flowing ir from the free states 
and Europe. The industrious agriculturist will here 
find a ready market for his produce, say one to two 
dollars for a bushel of wheat, while, with employi 
the same exertions in the western prairies, he ——~ | 
not, in all likelihood, get more than forty cents per 
bushel. Such a difference between prices in the old 
and new states, ought to weigh heavily with all in- 
tending emigrants. I know that, were I an agri 
tural emigrant with a little spare capital, I should by 
all means try to effect a purchase in this part of Dela- 
ware, or some other cleared and old-settled district. 

Among such districts, two at present 8s strong 
claims to respectful consideration. I allude to Vir- 
ginia and East Florida. Virginia contains 70,000 
square miles, and presents a vast variety of physi- 


characteristics. ‘The region on the 
Chesapeake is low and unhealthy. Adjoining this 
is an extensive belt of country, which, though much 


exhausted by tobacco culture, would amp y repa 
the labour of the skilful agriculturist, as it co 
be bought extremely low (4s. 6d. to 30s. ste per 
acre), and made to supply the markets of Richmond, 
Petersburgh, Washington, Alexandria, and other cities, 
with cattle, sheep, and corn. The central count 
below the mountains, contain much fine land 
beautiful country ; and this, too, from very extensive 
emigration to Texas and the Mississippi, can often be 
urchased on terms incredibly low—say from three to 
ve guineas per acre—though the noble mansions alone, 
on some estates, have cost more than the whole price 
now asked. . This is easily accounted for by the fact, 
that the great numbers who have been attracted to 
the “cotton country,” left behind them far more 
estates than purchasers could at once be found for— 
such has been the mania for pushing their fortunes 
there and in the far west. For instance, the splendid 
mansion and estate of the late President Monroe, in- 
cluding 2200 acres of fine land, within some oy J 
miles of Washington, the American capital, was of- 
fered for sale, after his death, at about [3 sterling the . 
acre! and General Mercer's, of 1000 acres (Aldi 
Loudon County), at the same price. ‘This country is 
well adapted to pasturage, corn, and silk ; the latter 
having of late become a staple to which great atten- 
tion is directed, and from which, judging by the re- 
sults of actual experiments, large profits are antici- 


383 
according to the quality of the soil and buildings, 
energy to conquer the forests in the more remote 
counties, where land can be bought at from 10s, to 
30s. per acre, or enterprise to convert her coal and 
iron into money. Her capital, Philadelphia, is a most 
attractive residence to gentlemen of moderate fortune ; 
it almost rivals our own Edina in beauty—is admir- 
ably watered—its markets, fuel, and education, are all 
: good and cheap ; and the neighbouring villages offer ; 
these advantages, and a good share of the pet : 
society of the city, at a still more moderate outlay. 
Pittsburgh, the Birmingham of America, is her west- 5 
ern emporium, and promises ere long to excel her - 
British prototype. Admirably situated at the head : 
| : 


od 


«8 


and though admirably adapted to rearing cattle and 
sheep, which require but little care during the winter, 
and ssing a soil far beyond our own in its average 
fertility, has been hitherto strangely neglected for the 
extensive prairies and plains of the “far west,” so 
that the entire population of Scotland might migrate 
thither without crowding its existing inhabitants. In 
this region, the virgin soil may be purchased at very 
low prices. We have seen letters from several distin- 
guished Virginians, stating that foreign artisans, me- 
chanics, and farmers, would find there a kind welcome, 
and be gladly aided in establishing themselves among 
them. Sindeed, Virginia is but a new edition of Scot- 
land—many of her citizens being Scots by birth, and 
most of the family names at once establishing the 
identity. 

I cannot close this article without saying a word 
about East Florida, which appears peculiarly adapted 
to rearing silk and several other important staples. A 
report made to Congress, in 1838, by Dr Perrine, for- 
merly United States Consul at Campeachy, where he 
had devoted great attention to the agricultural pro- 
ducts of that region, contains many interesting state- 
ments in relation to the soil, climate, and vegetation of 
East Florida. It appears that, through the operation of 
the gulf stream and trade-winds, a remarkably equal 
and moderate temperature is preserved throughout 
the year, so that the invalids of the northern states 
frequent it as peculiarly adapted to secure the resto- 
ration of health. Many of them have so rapidly re- 
covered, and at the same time have found the culti- 
vation of the soil so lucrative, that the security now 
happily enjoyed by the termination of the Indian war, 
and the emigration of the Seminoles beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, is attracting great attention to it. This ter- 
ritory is nearly as large as Italy (which it greatly 
resembles in climate), while it only contains about 
40,000 inhabitants; so that the enterprising pioneer 
will find ample scope there for the selection of a home 
and the purchase of lands that must rapidly rise in 
value, as the tide of immigration shall seek, amid its 

ied soil and sometimes bold and romantic scenery, 
a new field for the extension of the Anglo-Saxon race 
—now apparently destined to render our laws, lan- 

, and religion, universal thro t the entire 
continent of North America.” 


SHIPWRECK ON THE WEXFORD COAST. 


Tue Wexford coast is exceedingly rugged and dange- 
rous; our memory can recall many cases of frightful ship- 
wrecks pff the Saltees, the Keeroes, Burrow of Bally- 
teague, and what, by right of affection, we call “ our own 
Bannow.” We r ber, in especial, one desperate 
winter of storms, that brought the remnants of two 
noble ships to our strand. One of them, called, if our 
memory serves us rightly, “the Foxwell,” struck, on a 
dark night, upon a rock near the Saltees, upon which 
seven-and-twenty persons escaped, thinking it joined the 
mainland ; and when the tardy morning came, bringing 
light certainly, but no mitigation of the storm, the crew 
found themselves surrounded by the ocean, while the 
Saltee Islands were hidden from their view by the dash- 
ing waves. To make their case more wretched, the rock 
bore evidence of being washed over at high water; and 
there they were, seven-and-twenty living souls, upon a 
shelving rock, without food or prospect of release. Three 
of the crew were boys ; and a favourite Newfoundland dog 
of the captain had also followed his master’s fortunes, 
and looked sadly into his face. No vestige of the ship was 
visible; and after looking in vain for any token of her 
existence, the captain said, with an air of as much cheer- 
fulness as he could assume, “ Well, boys, thank God we 
are all here--—-all saved!” “Not all,” was the answer, 
“Long Philip has gone down in the ship.” “ Now, the 
Lord have mercy on his soul !” was the captain's obser- 
vation ; “ he must have forced in the spirit store.” As the 
morning advanced, the tide rose, and the higher it came 
the higher crept the men on the shelving rock, keeping 
together, clinging to each other, so as to present a firm 
resistance to the waves, that washed over, but did not 
@over them. 

| “ We are still saved, boys,” said the captain, breaking 


~ the breathless silence they had long maintained. “ We 


are still saved ; the tide has turned!” The entire of that 
day the wind drove the waters at intervals over these 
creatures ; as night advanced, the wind lulled and 
surf lessened, but still there came no sign of help. 
Wet, cold, and starving, the crew clung more closely to- 
 eray’ the whole of that live-long night—-some mastering 
fears and maintaining a determined silence, others 
repeating over and over again such words of prayer as 
they had learned at their mother’s knee. One poor fel- 
low persisted in going through the morning service of the 
church, or as much as he could remember of it. The 
boys cried themselves to sleep, and the dog stretched 
himself across their b , as if ious that warmth 
was a protection. Another morning, and though the surf 
still ran high between them and the Saltees, the sea was 
comparatively calm; the sun glared upon the waters, 
and the nile wheeled above their heads, wonderin; 


was able, when another took his place. Some, who lacked 
faith to continue their snatches of prayer, cursed and 
swore; and the captain and passengers were prevented 
from dwelling on their by en- 
deavours to keep peace and impart fortitude to the 
crew. 
bet came with the morning, but disappeared with 
the Tehts some of the men had one or two oranges; those 
they had divided the previous day. During the entire 
of the second they had nothing to allay the burning heat 
in their parched throats ; the night was spent in misery ; 
the cold had seized upon the feet of one of the lads, and 
his low moans were audible at intervals. They had to 
endure the washing over of the spray ; and some called 
upon the death they dreaded. This horrible state was 
broken upon by the morning, which showed the surf as 
high as ever between them and the Saltees. Impelled by 
the cravings of nature, they proposed to the captain to 
kill his dog; and, though the creature looked piteously in 
his face, he consented. At the instant they were about to 
sacrifice the poor animal, the hand of the executioner was 
stayed by some one calling out “ A boat !---a sail!” Their 
almost extinguished faculties revived ; they raised a faint 
cheer ; again and louder. They were not deceived ; it was 
not one or two, but several boats, that came to their re- 
lief ; there was first a good-sized fishing-smack, capable 
of riding a heavy sea, then a smaller, and smaller, and 
smaller, until the line dwindled down to a little cock- 
boat, which at last approached them with a huge coil of 
rope. The boats were chained together, and, after two or 
three unsuccessful efforts, the cable was caught by the 
men on the rock ; man after man slided along it through 
the surf until he reached the liitle boat, oa scrambled 
on until he was safe in the smack ; the captain held the 
rope to the last, and then, faster'ag it round his body, 
dashed into the surf and was drawn through the waves. 
They owed, strangely enough, their preservation to the 
missing seaman. Long Philip had broken into the spirit 
store, and, in a state of intoxication, been unable to quit 
the ship. She was laden with wine and raw cotton ; and 
when she struck was divided, as the people expressed it, 
“into two halves.” The pipes of wine rolled out, but the 
cotton bore up one portion of the vessel, and floated it 
safely into Ballyteague Bay, where Philip was discovered 
fast asleep among the tie He was enabled to give 
some idea of the probable position of his comrades, and 
immediately stout hearts and ready hands were sent to 
the rescue. The second day they could not near the 
wreck, but on the third day they effected their purpose. 
Every house, from the lowly cabin to the gentleman's 
mansion, was thrown open to the crew. They were 
billeted among “the neighbours ;” the captain was our 
own allotted guest; and there was literally a contest 
as to who should have the privilege of manifesting Irish 
hospitality. The honesty of the people was also strongly 
exhibited. It was long before the time of “ temperance,” 
yet, as the pipes of wine drifted in, they were consigned 
to the charge of a party of the peasantry, who had formed 
themselves into what may be justly termed “a guard of 
honour ;” and we may safely assert, that, of the property 
washed on shore, every article was restored to its right- 
ful owners.---Mr and Mrs Hall's “ Ireland.” 


LINES WRITTEN ON A PROSPECT IN 
BUTESHIRE. 


Tux spot is rude, yet well may spare 
The timid floweret’s bloom ; 

‘Tis meeter here the heather shed 
Its bold and free perfume. 


The shower hath pass’d, and now the sod 
All gay and green appears— 

The blither for the drops that fell, 
As beauty after tears. 


And, ‘stead of stars the eclipsing sun 
In fright from heaven hath sent, 
He now lights up ten thousand more 

On ocean's firmament. 


And lifts in levity the breeze 
His wild and changeful tune—- 
The fresh glad breeze that tempereth 
The burning breath of June. 


And cloudlets, all of stainless white, 
He high in ether flings ; 

So clipp’d and curl'd, you'd think them made 
Of chubby cherub’s wings. 

Looms far away grey Ailsa’s rock, 
Half in the sun-mist hid ; 

Queen Nature rear’d it, aye to stand 
Her grand sea-pyramid. 

Earth’s grim coeval! still thou scowl’st 
Defiance on decay ; 

Though Egypt's hoary piles by thee 
Are things of yesterday. 

And when the loud winds lash the deep, 
And clouds the skies deform, 

Thou seem'st in fancy’s ken to rise 
The spirit of the storm. 


In all the sights this globe presents, 
Or terrible or fair, 

Oh ! may my soul discern and trust 
The Almighty Father there ! 


Whether I roam the solid earth, 
Or tempt the restless seas ; 
Or howleth the impetuous blast, 
Or whispereth the breeze— 
Boon Nature! take and lift my heart, 
In storm or glorious shine, 
Lift it in love and hope to Him, 
My God as well as thine! D. 


ANTIQUARIAN CURIOSITY. 
We offer the following as a curiosity in its way : it is 
a of a letter written by James VI. to his trusty 
friend the Laird of Balmuto, a landed gentleman in 
Fife, for the loan of 1000 merks Scots (L.55, 11s. 14d. 
sterling), being, as he mentions, in great straits at the 
time, on account of the expected arrival of his spouse, 
Anne of Denmark. ; : 

“ Treast friend, we greit you heartily well. It is not 
unknowne to you of this Actioun We have presently in 
hands, whilk is more precipitant, because of the heastier 
arrivell of our deirrest Spouse, than either We looked 
for, or can have any tyme to put ordour to the prepar- 
ratioun thereof, as appertains to our princely honour, 
which appearandlie shal be verrie farre ingadged ex- 
cept We finde further favour at the hands of sicke Men, 
whose friendshipe and guid affection We think Our- 
selves most assured off, than We have found be Moyen 
of our Counsell or any general course We have followed, 
either be offering theire Lands in Securitie, Woodset, or 
utherways ; The occasion whairof We imput to the 
Scarcitie of Silver in thire quarters. And therefore 
the assurance we have that you in Speciall of your 
good affectione We know you beare us, will rather hurt 

yourselff verrie farre than sie the dishonour of your 
rince and Native Countrie, with the povertie of both 
set downe before the face of Strangers. 

We have reteired ourselff apart from our Counsell 
farre by our accustomed maner to treavell particularly 
with you, upon whom We have laide sure count as one 
of the first of our good Willers. And to that effect 
hath sent this bearer our Servitour towards you, to 
desire of you the Lend of a thousand Merks in this our 
urgent necessitie, under sicke securitie as you can best 
devise ; Whairanent We have direct our said Servitour 
particularly, whom you shall credit. Assuring you the 
more We are streated be this present necessity, whilk 
having ane competent tyme we could have remeaded 
and spared you, particularly, the more deeplie will We 
imprint the benefite and kindness you will show Us at 
this tyme above all uther that ever We have received 
or will receive at any tyme hereafter. And this com- 
mits you to the Eternall. At Faulkland, the Second 


day of September 1589. 
James R.” 


As appears from a receipt, the king’s request was 
ted. 


USE OF THE TAWSE IN SCOTLAND. 

With reference to the answers given by the Scottish 
teachers to a select committee of the House of Commons 
on Education, the Spectator has the following :—* From 
one end of Seotland to the other, the éawse (a strap of 
leather, cut for the greater part of its length into a 
number of slender thongs) applied to the palm of the 
hand, is the prescriptive instrument of discipline—as 
fertile a source of moral illustration and pathetic or 
humorous allusion as the birch or ferula in England. 
No one who has not perused the volume of Returns 
now under review, could conceive it possible to describe 
such a simple mode of punishment in such diversity of 
phrase as has been invented by the cocaeis eagerness 
of the tawse-wielders of the North. Here are a few 
specimens. ‘ Pandys with a soft leather strap ; ‘stripes 
on the hands ;’ ‘ the tawse to the finger-ends ; ‘ some- 
times the tawse applied 7 ‘a stroke on the fingers ? 
‘try their fin, ‘a strap on the hand ; ‘strokes on 
the hands with the tawse ;’ ‘ the tawse ;’ ‘ flogging in a 
temperate degree ;’ ‘ chastised with a pair of leather 
‘tawse ‘immediate lashing ‘the tawse is used mo- 
derately ‘ temperate flagellation ‘a few lashes 
* sometimes a whipping ; ‘ the terror of the tawse ;? 
e flogging with a leathern belt ? ‘a few lashes on the 
palms o 
in the usual way ; ‘a leather strap to keep in fear ; 
‘ the fag is very seldom resorted to ; ‘a light stroke on 
the palm of the hand with a small strap ; ‘a whip with 
a piece of leather on the hand ;’ ‘ stripes on the hands 
with a slight leather thong or strap cut in two; ‘a 
pandy on the hand ; ‘the common mode in Scotland 
* the use of the fawse, a good leather thong ? ‘ the lash ; 
‘in particular cases it is found expedient and highly 
useful to adopt the advice of Solomon ; ‘ manual punish- 
ment ; ‘ physical punishment ; ‘the fawse for major 
offences or crimes? ‘a palmy, or sometimes two 7 
‘ skults with the éawse ;’ ‘ corporal punishment with the 
tawse, always mercifully applied, it is to be hoped ;’ ‘ the 
old approved mode of the tawse ;’ ‘a skelp with a piece 
of leather cut into thongs, commonly called a pair of 
tawse ;’ ‘frequently a touch up with the fawse ;’ ‘ the 
Scriptural mode is resorted to, vide Proverbs every- 
where.’ The innovators upon the ancient discipline 
are scarcely less felicitous than the flo : many 
report that they make use of ‘ affronts ; others that 
they employ ‘stern reprimands, quotations from Solo- 
mon, with some feeling comment :’ one states that ‘a 
wig is kept in the house for the thick skulls, and the 
teacher’s tongue goes like a windmill ? and a Highland 
sage mysteriously adumbrates his method in his native 
Gaelic—‘ An ti a chaomhnas a slat is beag air a 

hy. 


THE MOST AGREEABLE OF ALL COMPANIONS 
The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pretensions to an ve great- 
ness; one who loves life, and understands the use of it; 
obliging alike at all hours; above all, of a golden temper, 
and steadfast as an anchor. For such a one we 


ly 
exchange the greatest ius, the most brilliant wit, the 
profoundest Newspaper paragraph, 
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the hands? ‘the éawse sparingly ;’ ‘ the tawse _ 
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tf ted. Western Virginia—that part of the state 
Beyer the mountains—possesses a climate of remark- 
able purity.and salubrity, a short winter, and the heat 
q tempered by the mountain breezes, so that a friend of 
mine, who spent one summer there constantly exposed 
to the sun, represents it as the most exhilarating atmo- 
4 sphere he ever experienced. | 
. This portion of the state is larger than all Scotland, 
| 
. 
> 
i 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: ytless, what creatures had taken possession of their P 
ii demesne. ‘They took off two shirts to make a signal, but : ‘ 
i} they had neither staff nor spar to hoist it on. So the 5 
} tallest man stood on the highest point of rock, and lifted 4 
: o> boy on his shoulder, who waved the flag as long as he - »6 


